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direction of Mr. William Bradwell, and painted by Mr. 
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Pall-mall East. A. CLINT, Secretary. 
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5s. 6d. boards; 7s. half-bound ; 8s. bound in law calf, or 
circuit binding ; and Qs. interleaved. Orders should state 
which of them is desired. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
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as regulated by the recent Statute 11 & 12 Vict. c. 31, 
and comprising the Poor Removal Act, with the recent 
Decisions thereon, Forms, Commentary, and Index. By 
EDWARD W. COX, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of ‘* Cox’s 
Criminal Law Cases.’’ Price 3s. boards; 4s. bound; 4s. 6d. 
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Notes, Forms, and copious Index. 
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Author of the New Magistrates’ and Parish Officers’ Law 
and Administration of Justice Acts, &c. 

Law TimEs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


ICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Tue STANDARD EpiTi0n of the PICTORIAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND is now completed (with the excep- 
tion of an Inpex to the whole, which will make a separate 
Volume). The work, which contains 6,650 pages, is divided 
into Eight Volumes, which are constantly kept on sale, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price Six Pounds. It extends 
from the earliest times to the end of the war in 1815, and 
partially to the end of the reign of George III. 

A CONTINUATION OF THE PicToRIAL History oF 
ENGLAND was commenced two years ago, and Two Parts, 
at Four SHILLINGS EACH, have appeared, which bring 
down the Narrative to the Accession of George IV. The 
Publisher deeply regrets that unforeseen circumstances have 
interfered with the continued publication of this work ; but 
he has now the pleasure to announce that he has made ar- 
rangements with MISS MARTINEAU for the completion 
of this undertaking. 

The Publication of 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


DURING 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. 

will be resumed on the ist of October, and continued 
Monthly, in Haur-Parts, at Two Shillings each, and in 
Parts, on alternate Months, at Four Shillings each. The 
whole work will be comprised in E1cut Parts, at Four 
Shillings. Parts I. and II. will be a constantly on sale, 
so that the Subscribers to the Standard Edition of the Pic- 
torial History of England, now completed, may proceed 
regularly with the Continuation. 


PICTORIAL BIBLE.—The Inpex is 


preparing for immediate Publication, when the Work may 
had complete, in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 3/. 


London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street ; 
And sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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the most important decisions in the County Courts, and in- 
cluding Insolvency. By EDWD. WM. COX arid DAVID 
C. MACRAE, Esgqrs. Barristers-at-Law. Part I. may still 
be had, price 5s. 
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J 
HE LAW and PRACTICE of the 
COUNTY COURTS, including all the Rules and new 
Instructions of the Treasury, all the Cases decided in the 
Superior Courts and in the County Courts, and all the Forms 
now used in the Courts and by the Officers. By EDWARD 
W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the ‘‘ County 
Courts Curonicie.”’ The first volume will contain— 
Book I.—The Courts. 
Book I1.—The Officers. 
Cap. 1. The Judge. 
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all the Parishes, Places, Chapelries, &c. in every County in 
England and Wales, with its distance from the Court Town, 
and the names and addresses of the Officers of all the 
Courts. 

This volume, which will contain upwards of 700 pages, 
will be sold at the following rices :—Boards, 15s. ; half- 
bound, 17s.; bound in law ave in circuit-binding, 18s. ; 
bound and interleaved, 20s. 

The Second Volume will contain Book VII.—The Prac- 
TICE OF THE Courts, with all the Forms used therein. 
Book VIII.— Replevin. Book IX.—Recovery of Tene- 
ments. Book X.—Fees and Costs. Book XI.—The Sta- 
tutes, Rules, Orders, Instructions, Schedules, and Miscella- 
neous Matter required for reference. F > 

N.B. As the Publisher is desirous of regulating the im- 
pression, he will be obliged by the early transmission of 
orders for the First Volume, and stating if in boards, half- 
bound, law calf, circuit binding, or interleaved. 

Crockford, Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
TO THE CARPET TRADE. 

OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 

—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 

beg.to inform the trade that their new patterns in Carpets and 

Table-covers for the present season are now out, and will be 

found far superior to any they have hitherto produced, both 

in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re- 
spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. 

The Company deem it necessary to caution the public 
against parties who are selling an inferior description of 
goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 

hasers, as the Company’s Carpets are all stamped at 











THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
By Charter of King George the First, 
OR LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE AS- 
SURANCE, Granted upon their First Life Policy on 
the 7th June, !721. 

Their New Prospectus embraces a variety of very eligible 
plans of Life Assurance at moderate premiums, 

Two-thirds of the gross profits are awarded to the Assured 
by a Bonus added to the Policy—a payment in Cash—a new 
Policy without premium—or by a reduction of the future 
annual premiums. 

The expenses of managing the Life Department are not, 
as is usual, taken from the premium fund, but are defrayed 
by the Corporation out of their share of the profits; thus 
giving the assured all the advantages of Mutual Assurance 
without liability of partnership, and the security of an an- 
cient and opulent Corporation. 

Assurarites without participation, and short period Assur- 
ances, are effected on very advantageous terms. 

Parties proceeding abroad are liberally treated. 

Fire Insurances on every description of property at mode- 
rate rates, and Marine Assurance at the current premiums. 

Prospectuses may be had at their Offices, 7, Royal Ex- 
change, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street, or sent free on a 





written application, 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


both ends of the piece, ‘‘ Roya VicToriA CARPETING, 
Lonpon,” with the Royal Arms in the centre. ‘ 

The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, 
Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warchouses 
only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


DR. CULVERWELL ON EATING, DRINKING, 
SLEEPING, AIR, REST, EXERCISE, AND OCCU- 
PATION. 

Addressed chiefly to Young People. 
New Edition, with Additions, price 18.5 by post, Is. 6d. 
HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
Medical Table Talk. _ : 

On the errors and extravagances of human life, such as intem- 

perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, smoking, precocious 

and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 
hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaustive 
to the animal economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
living, fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
occupation, and good mental government; whereby the 
most shattered constitution may be restored to health, aud 
life preserved to the latest period allotted to man. 

By R, J, CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.A.C, &c. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, 33, Cornhill; and the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, ist e 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 





certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 


word I ever utter, can be taken for granted, as an 
opinion growing out of my identical nature. How 


/ean it when I have no nature? When I am in a 


dom light reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they | room with people, if I am free from speculating on 


structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 


creations of my own brain, then, not myself goes 


are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in | home to myself, but the identity of every one in 


nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.” —Butwer. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
——— 
BIOGRAPRY. 


Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John 


Keats. Edited by Richarp Monckton 
Mitnes. In 2 vols. London, 1848. 
Moxon, 


Ir has ever been the opinion of the public, that 


the room begins to press upon me, (so) that I am 
in a little time annihilated, not only among men, it 
| would be the same in a nursery of children. I 
| know not whether I make myself wholly under- 
stood; I hope enough to let you see that no de- 
pendence is to be placed upon what I said that 
day. In the second place, I will speak of my 
views and of the life I purpose to myself. I am 
ambitious of doing the world some good; if I 
should be spared that may be the work of future 
years—in the interval I will essay to reach to as 





the untimely death of Keats was hastened, if | high a summit in poetry as the nerve bestowed 
net entirely caused, by an article in the Quar- | upon me will suffer. The faint conceptions I have 
a misapprehension which has ;of poems to come bring the blood frequently into 


terly Review ; : 
received an almost universal currency, aided, | ™Y forehead. All I hope is that I may not lose all 


stractedly, and merely as a poet, this may be 
true; but poets are also men—creatures of 
impulse, passion, and will, and therefore ob- 


jects of poetic interest as well as subjects of 


poetic inspiration. 

The life of Keats is eminently poetical, 
and it proves equally his assertion and ours, 
inasmuch as the more the human element is 
developed in it, the more poetical it becomes, 
Never, indeed, did we read a narrative more 
replete with human interest, more full of lofty 
hope, of strenuous endeavour, of brave struggle 
with poverty and sickness—of pain, and pas- 
sion, and disappointment. Nowhere, through- 
out the whole range either of history or fiction, 
is there to be found a more touching tragedy 
than the death of the poet in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, in the immaturity of a 
genius, glorious even in the bud, consumed 
by an overwhelming passion, far distant from 
home and from her whom his heart worshipped, 


no doubt, by the allusions to the fate of this | interest in human affairs—and the solitary indiffer- 


ye re-quote from this work a well-known 
stanza from Don Juan, in which it is dis- 





have. I do not think it will. I feel assured I 
should write from the mere yearning and fondness 


tinctly asserted that he won killed by the ill- | I have for the beautiful, even if my night’s labours 
natured and ill-judged critique in question :— | should be burnt every morning, and no eye ever 
John Keats who was kill’d off by one critique, |shine upon them. But even now I am perhaps not 


Just as he really promised something great, | speaking from myself, but from some character in 
If not intelligible without Greek, whose soul I livé 


Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 
eS ee eee eee. Such as Keats above describes is perhaps 
’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, ithe ideal of the poetic character; but if we 
Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article. | may be permitted to add a commentary upon 

Our readers, too, may probably have met in the opinion of one whp from personal expe- 
the collected works of Lord Byron, with a|Tience was intimately acquainted with its 
parody to the same purport on a popular nur- | phases, we should say that the soul of the 


sery rhyme, which we here quote from me-| poet is not merely a colourless mirror, reflect- 

mory :— | ing the objects of nature as they are presented 

v» hilied Does Miade ? | to it, but in itself a source of new forms of 

Se dean rah preety | being, and distilling as it were the essential 

Twas one of my feats, ‘beauty from all ideas of existences, whether 

E killed John Keats. |actual or ideal, that have passed through its 

Nothing, however, could be more false than | spiritual alembic. Even those poets whose 

such an assertion, or the general idea it has | genius has been the most objective have left 

contributed to propagate, of the character of | upon their works the impress of their indi- 

KEATS. ‘viduality. Above the many peopled worlds 

JoHn Keats was a worshipper, not of | they have created ever presides the star of 

fame, but of art; he sought his reward, not in | their own identity, by the light of which alone 
the noisy clamour of the world’s applause, but | their creations are visible. 

in a consciousness of progression towards the, Nor do we believe that the man ever existed 


ideal of beauty, in vividness of mental concep- | 


tion, and perfection of creative forms. His | of passions peculiarly his own—desires, hopes, | 


life was one continued thirst after the very fears, on his own account and in his own 
fountain-head of the beautiful—one continued | person. Even ardour in pursuit of the beau- 





| 
| 
} 


entirely devoid of moral individuality-—that is, | 


ascent of the stream flowing from that glorious | tiful, and indifference to the fame or the profit, 


source, rivalled only by one other passion. arde| t 
a letter to a friend, he thus defines the poetical | of the labours of genius, is of itself a charac- 
character, and assumes it to be his own :— teristic—it is the dominion of a ruling passion. 


As to the poetical character itself (I mean that ae Oe. oe i _wewingy "rs 
sort of which, if I am any thing, I am a member ; | ruling passion, whilst inferior ae FER. fre- 
that sort distinguished from the Wordsworthian or | quently the sport of a variety of little passions, 
egotistical sublime, which isa thing, per se, and | each in their turn, perchance, according to the 
stands alone) ; it is not itself—it has no self—it js| 00d of the minute, obtaining the mastery ; 


In | often erroneously regarded as the sole reward | 


every thing and nothing; it has no character—it | and in minds of great intellectual power we | 
enjoys light and shade—it lives in gusts, be it foul Sometimes behold a fierce contention for su-| 


or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or elevated; | premacy between two passions—as, for ex- 
it has as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an| ample, in that of Haypon, the artist, where 
Imogen. What shocks the virtuous philosopher, the more ignoble in a fatal moment obtaining 
delights the cameleon poet. It does no harm from the victory, the lofty aspirations of the artist 


its relish of the dark side of things, any more than | were quenched for ever in the mad despair of October, 1795. 


: uritinan of I, N. | ence I feel for applause, even from the finest | . 7 ove ; i 
young poet, in the writing ord Byro | spirits, will not lant any acetenees of vision I may | 2 actual want, in suffering of body, in wretch 


edness of mind—his dying pillow tended by 
one solitary friend, whom love and admiration 
had induced to abandon his native country 
and the most promising prospects of success as 
an artist, to accompany Keats to Rome, and 
amidst every privation there to remain till he 
was beyond the reach of mortal suffering or 
the need of mortal sympathy. 

The life of KmaTs is as full of points of at- 
traction for the poet as of subject of study for 
the psychologist. The author is not a personal 
friend of the poet, but a devoted admirer of 
his genius. He therefore writes with the in- 
spiration of sympathy, and without the par- 
tisanship of personal vanity. He allows the 
poet to exhibit himself in his letters and ac- 
tions, and judiciously betrays no more of his 
inner life than is necessary to the comprehen- 
sion of the mind and heart whence flowed this 
poetic stream, the source of which was so 
early dried. Not, however, that, generally 
speaking, and where the feelings of the living 
are not concerned, we see any disadvantage in 
publishing memoirs of the dead—even of their 
faults. Biography, which is one of the most 


| instructive classes of literature, is only so when 


it is perfectly faithful. ‘There it especially be- 
hoves us “ nought to extenuate, or aught in 
malice to set down.” And unless faults are 
* set down” or aggravated, for the purpose of 
gratifying impertinent curiosity and an idle 
desire for gossip, or with the more wicked 
intent of indulging private spite, the contem- 
plation of them will be attended with profit— 
as the errors of the greatest and best afford 
not only a warning to those who are prone to 
fall, but an encouragement to those who are 
apt to be disheartened at the magnitude of 
their own short-comings : 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 


And departing, leave behind us, 
Footsteps on the shores of time. 


Footsteps that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main— 
A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 
Joun Keats was born on the 29th of 
His father, originally em- 


from its taste for the bright one ; because they both 
end in speculation A poet is the most unpoetical 
of any thing in existence, because he has no iden- 
tity; he is continually in form, and filling some 
other body. The sun, the moon, the sea, and men 
and women, who are creatures of impulse, are poe- 


tical, have about them an unchangeable attribute; | 


the poet has none, no identity. He is certainly the 
most unpoetical of all God’s creatures. If then he 
has no self, and if 1 am a poet, where is the won- 
der that 1 should say I would write no more? Might 
I not at that very instant have been cogitating on 
the characters of Saturn and Ops? It is a wretched 
thing to confess, but it is a very fact, that not one 


the ambitious, disappointed man. A sad and ployed in the establishment of Mr. JENNINGS, 
mournful tale, powerful to enlist human sym-_| the proprietor of large livery-stables in Moor- 
pathy, and with a moral for the world as well fields, had risen in the world by forming a 
'as for men of genius. It is only in the ex-| matrimonial connection with his master’s 
\altation of the will over the passions that man daughter. He was killed by a fall from his 
| can attain to moral greatness. horse in 1804, leaving three sons and a 

Krars, whatever he might choose to say in daughter, the latter much younger than her 
a moment of poetic possession, for after all he brothers, of whom Joun was the second. The 
| contradicts himself in the coneluding sentence death of Mr. Keats was, in 1810, succeeded 
of the letter, was not the anomaly he repre- by that of his wife, after a lingering consump- 
‘sented himself. Out of his own mouth shall | tion, which fatal disease she appears to have 
|he be judged. The poet, he says, is “ the| transmitted to at least two of her children. 
|most unpoetical of God’s creatures,” Ab-| Joun is stated to have been thrown by her 
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death into such an agony of grief, that he 
refused all consolation, and hid himself for 
several days under the master’s desk at the 
school at Enfield, where he and his brothers 
had been for some years. At school, JoHN 
Krats was distinguished by the fiercest pug- 
nacity, by skill in manly exercises, by great 
facility in mastering his daily tasks, combined 
with a perfect indifference to be thought well 
of as “a good boy.” Unlike his brother- 
poet, SHELLEY, he was very popular among 
his schoolfellows, who were all impressed with 
a conviction of his future greatness, rather, 
however, in an active sphere, than in the more 
sedate path of literature—an impression which 
seems to have been heightened by his uncom- 
mon personal beauty. And yet the seeming 
contrariety of his early tastes to his more mature 
pursuits does not appear incomprehensible. 
The minds of children deal more with tangible 
objects than with abstract ideas; hence ima- 
ginative children sometimes fancy themselves 
the creatures of their own ideal, aiming first to 
embody in action—their only mode of expres- 
sion—the genius which they afterwards mani- 
fest in the forms of literature or art. It seems 
that, an uncle of Keats having distinguished 
himself greatly at the battle of Camperdown, 
he became an object of the most enthusiastic 
admiration to his juvenile nephews, whose 
highest ambition at that period was to emulate 
his destiny, and to sustain the family reputa- 
tion for courage. Thus the pugnacity of Keats 
proceeded quite as much from a mental motive 
as from any natural propensity to fighting. 
At school he was also distinguished by great 
generosity and tenderness of disposition, and 
by a passionate sensibility of feeling. Ere he 
left school, however, his latent intellectual am- 
bition was awakened, and he devoted himself 
with such assiduity to his studies, that for the 
sake of his health it was necessary to force 
him into the open air, where, with a book in 
his hand, he would continue his mental labours. 
At the price of relinquishing all his former 
favourite amusements, he carried off all the 
first prizes,—at this time the object of his 
ambition. 

In 1810 he was apprenticed for five years to 
a surgeon at Edmonton, and afterwards re- 
moved to London for the purpose of walking 
the hospitals. Although he passed his exa- 
mination at Apothecaries’ Hall with consider- 
able credit, he, soon after entering on the 
practice of his profession, determined upon re- 
linquishing it entirely. It had ever been un- 
congenial; but now the dread of doing an 
injury so oppressed hjs mind in performing an 
operation, as to convince him of his perfect 
unfitness for the business for which he had 
been educated. Following the advice of his 
friend Hayvon, he withdrew into the country 
to take care of his health, which appears never 





to have been robust, with no other wealth than | 


the esteem of many friends and faith in his own 
genius, and in the future—that fairy-land of 
promise to the young and the imaginative. 
Meanwhile his intellectual powers had been 
ripening, and his genius drawing inspiration 
from familiarity with some of the greatest pro- 
ductions of the human mind, and’ an intimate 
association with some of the finest intellects of 
the day. There is nothing more interesting 
than to trace the effect of external circum- 
stances upon a mind gifted with original genius, 
or the manner in which it assimilates its intel- 
lectual food—preserving untouched its own 
originality, while at the same time its substance 
betrays the quality of its nourishment. At 
school, and when still unacquainted with Greek, 
LemprtERe’s Dictionary, Tookr’s Pantheon, 
and Spencer’s Polymetis, first imbued the 





mind of the young poet with the spirit of the |lieving himself and I surrounded with the person- 


old mythology, which his subsequent writings 
so distinctively display. The Fairy Queen, 
which he read in 1812, produced upon him an 
“electrical”? effect, whilst the fate of Cuat- 
TERTON awakened in him a deep and mournful 
interest, expressed alike in his letters and his 
poetry. Through the instrumentality of Mr. 
CLARKE, his former master, he was introduced 
in London to a literary circle, comprising Mr. 
Leicu Hunt, Haypon, SHELLEY, HAzuitt, 
&c. There also he formed an acquaintance 
with Mr. OuuieR, a young publisher, who, 
out of admiration, offered to publish his first 
volume of poems. On the failure of this, his 
first production, a breach of friendship was 
occasioned between him and Mr. OLuIER, to 
whose inactivity, apparently without much 
reason, he attributed his want of success. 
(To be continued.) 





The Autobiography of a Working Man. By 
“ One who has Whistled at the Plough.” 
London: C. Gilpin. 

[SECOND NOTICE. | 

In the winter time young SomMERVILLE was 
sent to school, and here was much maltreated 
by the elder boys, partly because he wore worse 
clothes than they did, and partly because he was 
apparently proof against all inflictions. His 
master beat him much, but he never winced, 
and, unlike boys generally, reserved his grief 
for a moment of solitude, or for his sister’s 
company, when he would retail his sorrows 
and burst into tears. About this time it was 
that the radicals incurred so much odium. 
The schoolboys took advantage of the preju- 
dice of the day, nicknamed all their badly 
dressed and poorer fellows “ ragged radicals,” 
and dealt them out kicks and contumely in- 
stead of affection and friendship. SomeEr- 
VILLE got more than his share. He pro- 
gressed, however, very rapidly in reading, 
learning catechisms or psalms, or passages 
from books; but arithmetic and writing were 
not congenial to his tastes. Summer came 
again, and he took once more to herding. 

The first time SomMERVILLE got a notion of 
the contents of books was while herding. He 
frequently met an old gipsy who was blind, 
and who, in his less afflicted days, had read 
much. ‘This man possessed both extraordi- 
nary imagination and memory, and would fre- 
quently, in fancy, hold interesting converse 
with many of the prominent characters in 
history. 

Since I have grown to manhood, and read _his- 
tory and geography, I have been often surprised to 
find the persons and places which James Dawson 
used to make me familiar with. One of his most 
frequent associates in those imaginary conversa- 
tions, was Washington. The Empress Catherine 


of Russia was another. One time, when he came | 


to me, and I, in the usual way, asked, ‘‘ Well, 
James, how are ye thi’ day?’’ he said, ‘‘ Man, 
Sandy, I’m glad I’ve met ye. You’re a clever cal- 
lant, and you must go this minute to the empress, 
and tell ber that Frank Horne must not be made a 
slave. If you go down to Linkheads, you’ll meet 
Paul Jones, and he will take ye in a Russian man- 
of-war to the empress. Tell her, if she does not 
liberate Frank Horne, and all her slaves, I will be 
obliged to take her through hands myself.’”’ This 
Frank Horne had been a lad in Branxton, and 
James had the idea that he was about to be made a 
slave in Russia. I had never until that time heard 
the term, slave, spoken, and did not know its mean- 


ing. lL inquired what a slave meant, and to this | 


day I have a distinct recollection of the stories he 
proceeded to tell me of slaves, slavery, the slave 
countries, and the slave trade. His descriptions 1 
have since found were realities. Thus, in the soli- 
tude of the Ogle Burn, and the Cocklaw planting, 
in the company of this singular old man, he, be- 


| ages of history and romance, did I first learn any 


| thing of the world which is laid before us in books— 


| any thing of countries beyond our own—any thing 
| . 
| of other ages, and other classes of society. 


The following incident connected with this 
learned man whose knowledge had become so 
strangely jumbled and confined, is worth re- 
cording. We have rarely met with any thing 
more satirical. 


One day, my father, on meeting him, inquired 
about his health, and how he had been for some 
time, during bad weather, when he could not get 
out of doors. He said the weather had been no 
hindrance to him; he had been on a visit to para- 
dise, where there was no bad weather. ‘‘ Aye, 
have ye been there?’’ said my father, inquiringly. 
‘* Yes,’’“replied the other; ‘‘ but I did not see any 
of your falk there ;’’ meaning that he did not see 
any of the*dissenters,—known as anti-burghers, 
there; and he immediately added, ‘‘ but I heard 
that W B was there; but he had gone 
out to get a dram, and I did not see him: he still 
sits late at his dram.’’ There was a cutting irony 
in this, which was quite sharp enough even for him 
to whom it was addressed, with all his philosophy 
and general good humour. For James Dawson 
was a churchman, and had no high opinion of dis- 
senters; while the anti-burgher dissenters were 
very rigid, and, taken as a body, were not indis- 
posed to believe themselves better than other people. 
An elder, who belonged to the congregation of 
which my father was a member, was the party 
alluded to as having reached paradise, from which 
he had thought fit to steal away to get a dram, and 
had not returned. 








At the period to which we are now alluding, 
young SOMERVILLE was only eight years of 
age. We pass over a considerable space of 
his boyhood, occupied alternately in herding 
and at school. Whilst herding he exercised 
his abilities in making little wooden machines, 
and miniature farms. His associates and 
his solitude alike helped to fill his mind with 
outrageous superstitions, which years of care- 
fulness could not effectually dispel. Here is 
an event ina stable :— 

In one of the empty stalls, next to the one in 
which the old horse stood, I knew that my father 
often, at resting hours, when alone, or thinking 
that he was there alone, knelt down and prayed. 
On this occasion, being alone, save that the old 
horse was in the next stall, separated from me only 
by a traverse of boarding, four feet high, I thought 
to pray where my father had prayed, and did so. I 
wore a bonnet of woollen tartan, and forgetting to 
uncover myself, it remained on my head. In the 
midst of my devotions, I felt something pull me by 
the hair and remove my bonnet. I started up, and 
saw old Bonar with it in his mouth. He had his head 
over the traverse, and looked at me, while I looked 
at him, for several minutes, neither of us moving. 
At last he let the bonnet drop from his teeth, and 
gave a neigh, or ‘‘ nicker,’’ as we called it, which 
I knew to be his language addressed to me. His 
manger being empty was, in all likelihood, the 
cause of his interfering with me as he had done, 
and of nickering; but though this thought found 
a place in my mind, another thought too strong 
for that one turned it out of mind and kept its 
place,—namely, that old Bonar had rebuked me 
for the irreverence of praying with my bonnet on 
my head. 


For four or five years the young thoughtful 


continued to alternate between herding during 
thesummer months andattending at school three 





months out of the year. He had already read 
_ some few books, and had dreamed of becoming 
a soldier. Some ill-treatment on the part of 
|his father resolved him to run away. He 
\bid all the old associations good-by, even 
hugged trees and shed tears as he said “ fare- 
well” to favourite cows, and started off. He 
met with a hind who had had some experi- 
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ence, and who dissuaded him from his pur-| debates. 


He took great interest in the public 


pose. He walked and ran fifty-two miles in| manifestation of joy at the second reading of 


one day. 


His education continued to be a very pre-|burgh desired an_ illumination. 


|the Reform Bill. The Reformers of Edin- 
The Lord 


carious affair, and depended on many contin- | Provost was not willing. Seeing, however, that 


gencies. The first time he ever heard of 
Burns’s poems was from a labourer whilst 
they were resting from the carting of hay, 
and who recited to him “ Halloween,” and 
two or three others, and promised to lend 
him the volume. This kindled a complete 
fire within him, and he read every verse 
that came in his way. His father pro- 
vided him Gospel Sonnets, but he found these 
by no means a fitting substitute for Burns. 
He managed afterwards to borrow a book of 
travels, and sacrificed his meals to gain time 
to read it. A library was subsequently founded 
in the neighbourhood, and from thence he 
borrowed books which he read to his fellow- 
workmen in spare hours. 

At the age of fifteen he became a ploughman 
on his master’s farm, and he still continued 
to read all the books that fell in his way. He 
then turned stone-breaker and worked on the 
roads, earning less than a shilling a day. He 
soon afterwards went to Edinburgh, where 
he gained employment under his brother as a 
sawyer. Here his friends took him to the 
theatre, the large churches, and the other pub- 
lic buildings. The effects of the various sights 
on his mind were electrical. But the greatest of 
all treats was the being able to obtain a weekly 
newspaper to read. Sawing failed him, and in 
the summer of 1828 he led a kind of rambling 
life, halting occasionally to mow for farmers. 

Here we must halt awhile and skip, for we 
find the story tedious. Mr. SomervILLE has 
rather mistaken what is required of him in this 
part of his work, and instead of merely strik- 
ing out the main heads of his history, he has 
bored the reader with a minute description of 
the daily movements of his early life. A bio- 
grapher can never be too careful to be brief in 
describing that which has not more than ordi- 
nary influence on the main events, the leading 
occurrences, and the principal tendencies of 
his life. By slighting this rule he often be- 
comes tedious, 

Ultimately our author fell in love, and loved 
with all the desperation of a Scotchman. He 
walked many miles every evening to see the 
reflection of the arm of the fair one as she 
worked at her needle. He had never spoken 
to her, and he quailed whenever his exertions 
placed him in a position favourable for intro- 
ducing himself. Yet he lost appetite and 
health by his secret passion. His romantic 
visits ended by his being attacked by a num- 
ber of dogs, which were hounded on by men 
in the house who had heard a noise, and 
he was hunted by these ferocious animals 


across the moors, and was several times bit. | 


He lost his way, got upon a bog, and was 
obliged to prostrate himself, and lay there un- 
til daylight appeared, fearing that one step 
might plunge him into an irrecoverable swamp. 
And although he afterwards tried to make him- 
self friendly with the family, his tactics being 
the opposite of wise he failed. 

He now obtained a better class of labour 
and earned more money, bought books, and 

ebated vafious questions with the more intel- 
~Tectual of his fellow-workmen. 

At the\time, of the introduction of the Re- 
form Bill he‘was, in common with every other 
‘man whether labourer or not, quite a politician. 
His aceount-of the reading amongst the work- 
men of Lord Joun’s celebrated speech is very 
graphic. He and his companions deprived 
themselves of food that they might possess the 
means of purchasing a newspaper, to peruse the 





_gencral preparations were being made for the 
‘event he consented, but too late to save his 
‘own domicile. Here is a picturesque account 
‘of 

THE DOINGS OF A MOB. 

Unfortunately for those of darkness and sorrow 
who lived in Herriot-row and Abercromby-place 
(spacious lines of first-class houses fronting to the 
Macadamized road-way newly laid with loose stones, 
and to the Queen-street Gardens, with their iron 
railing), the Lord Provost, an unwilling man to 
light his windows, lived there. Stones were thrown 
and his glass was broken. The sound of crashing 
glass and the facility of getting missiles to throw 
whetted the appetite of the ten thousand headed 
mob—a little taste of window-breaking to it, being 
not unlike a little taste of worrying to the wild 
beast—and so to the work of destruction the mob 
rolled like a sea, and roared like storms meeting 
upon rocks and seas. It proclaimed itself the 
enemy of anti-reformers and of glass. Like tides 
about Cape Horn where contrary winds meet tides, 
as banded constables meet mobs to beat them back, 
this human sea, storm risen, rounded the Royal 
Circus, Moray-place, Queen-street, Charlotte and 
St. Andrew’s Squares, through the long streets 
which join the eastern and western boundaries of 
the New Town together ; and with wrath where it 
flowed and wreck where it ebbed, bore upon its 
surf the sea-weed that knew not whither it was 
carried. 

I was a piece of sea-weed. I was now for the 
first time tossed opon the waves of a popular com- 
motion. At the beginning there was a pleasing 
sensation of newness. Even the first sound of 
breaking glass was not unmusical. Combativeness 
and destructiveness were charmed. But, as dash 
went the stones, smash fell the glass, and crash 
came the window-frames— dash, smash, crash, from 
nine o’clock to near midnight, reflection arose and 
asked seriously and severely what this meant ; was 
it reform? was it popular liberty? Many thou- 
sands of others who were there must have asked 
themselves the same questions; yet still the cry 
was, ‘‘ Up with reform light, down with tory dark- 
ness! And unilluminated tories, masters and ser- 
vants, male and female, aged and youthful; even 
the infant torfes in their mothers’ arms came to the 
windows, holding candles, all they had in their 
houses, twinkling feebly on the face of night, to 
let the mob see that toryism was smiling, was joy- 
ful; happy, very happy, at the advent of reform, 
and the majority of one. But those signs of truce 
came too late. Reform would hold no truce until 
anti-reform windows were broken. 


SoMERVILLE soon after this began to write 
short letters and contributions for the news- 
|papers. He selected local subjects, and being 
generally able to say something new about 
| them, his letters were inserted. 
| But his difficulties were not yet over. Writer 
|and reader as he was, 6s. a week at a nursery- 
'ground would not provide him with clothes, 
| food, and literature. So in the summer of 
| 1831 he trudged off with others in search of 
| harvest work, and he travelled far ere he found 

any. Here is an incident which says much for 
Ke hearts of the Scottish poor :— 





We could get no lodgings there, every place being 
filled with cattle dealers and other strangers already 
arrived for to-morrow’s fair. Thoroughly worn 
out, we lay down on the causeway of a narrow 
street where there seemed to be the least traffic, 
and the least danger of being run, ridden, or driven 
over in our sleep. Some of us were already asleep, 
| when a weaver and his wife, opposite to whose 
| humble cottage door we lay, came out, and said 
| they could not go to bed, nor rest if they were in 
| bed, with the thought of fellow-creatures lying in 
| the street. They had a large family of children, 











a small bouse, and were only poor persons, they 
said: still, if we would go inside they would at 
least give us the shelter of a roof and a fire to sit by. 
We went in. The weaver and some of his children 
made a bed for themselves beneath the loom; his 
wife and the other children went to bed in the 
loft, and four of us lay crossways on the bed which 
they had vacated in the kitchen. The other 
three stretched themselves on the clothes-chests and 
the chairs. In the morning one of us went out and 
bought tea, sugar, and bread, for breakfast, while 
the kind woman got us water and a tub to bathe 
our blistered feet ; and the weaver gave his shaving 
razors to those who needed shaving, and took his 
other razor, which was past shaving, and pared 
such of our feet as had bruises ; and took a darning 
needle and worsted and drew it through the blist- 
ers, leaving a worsted thread in the blisters—the 
best possible cure for them. When we had break- 
fasted, and were all bathed, doctored, and refreshed, 
the good woman, her heart overflowing with mo- 
therly generosity, said, ‘‘ No ; we must not offer to 
pay her ; no, we must not speak of thanks even ; we 
were, no doubt, some mother’s bairns; she had 
bairns of her own, and the wide world was before 
them yet ; it would be an awfu’ thought for her to 
think it possible.that they might ever be without a 
roof to sleep under; oh no; we must not speak 
about paying her; she had done nothing, nor the 
gudeman had done nothing but their daty, their 
Christian duty, whulk was incumbent on them to 
perform to their fellow-creatures.’”’ 


Again was he sadly distressed in his efforts 
to obtain the means of existence. He applied 
for the situation of librarian to a new society 
that was being formed by some young men at 
Lothian, but he was told that he had formed a 
very wrong estimate of himself, if he supposed 
a “lout” of his class could perform the duties 
he aspired to. Then occur these wholesome 
reflections :— 


If you would observe, and study, and philoso- 
phise upon those social distinctions which the supe- 
rior classes raise up and maintain, to the exclusion 
of the inferior, look not for them only in such 
gulfs as lie between the bishop and the curate, be- 
tween the lord and the tenant farmer, between the 
merchant who sells wholesale a gross of goods at a 
time, and the shopkeeper who sells by retail—one 
article from the gross at atime. Look for them 
also between the artisan who has long tails to his 
coat, and the humbler labourer who has short tails 
to his coat ; between the engine-maker, who is a 
free member of his trade, and the blacksmith, who 
has not been apprenticed to engine-making. The 
curate may rise to be a bishop, the merchant may 
become a lord, and the shopkeeper who sells by re- 
tail—one article out of the gross at a time, may rise 
to the dignity of selling wholesale—the whole gross 
at a time; and all of them, the new bishop, the 
new lord, and the new merchant, shall be admitted 
freely into the new positions which their talents or 
good fortune have raised them to; but the labourer 
who has only short tails to his coat shall not be ad- 
mitted on an equality with the artisan who has long 
tails to his coat; nor shall the mechanic who is a 
free member of his trade &dmit the blacksmith to 
an equality with him, either socially or profession- 
ally. No matter how high the ability of the black- 
smith may be, nor how willing the master-mechanic 
may be to promote him and make use of his supe- 
rior abilities, he is doomed to remain a blacksmith ; 
he cannot pass the boundary which rigorously ex- 
cludes him from rising above the level of the black- 
smith class. 


This demonstrates an assertion which we 
hazarded in the commencement of this article, 
that what seems the oppression of class by 
class is nought more than a dictation of nature 
—a passive consequence of the transition state 
in which the human mind and the universal 
heart are placed. Since the competition for pre- 
eminence is, as we here see, peculiar to all 
grades of men, we must condemn all grades as 
tyrants and oppressors if the democratic rule 
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of denunciation be good for any thing. The 
error of this wholesale condemnation would be 
very prominent, but not so mischievous as is 
the more exclusive form of it. 

The next step in SoMERVILLE’S career was | 





that of entering the Scots Greys; not, how- | 
ever, that he had any of those romantic notions | 
common to the Scotch peasantry regarding the 
glorious life of a soldier, or of the unprece- | 
dented heroism of the Scots Greys in particu- | 
Jar. He had read enough of history to know 
that both were pretty nearly as pellucid as | 
moonshine. He was sent to Brighton with | 
other recruits, and the account of his transit is | 
amusing enough. Thence he was transferred 
to Birmingham. A vivid impression does he 
retain of 


RURAL ENGLAND. 

Our march from Brighton to Birmingham occu- 
pied either nine or ten days. I had seen but little 
of rural England before that time; and though that 
was but a glimpse compared with what I have since 
seen, it was fresh, vivid, and impressive. I retain 
it to this day distinctly : and can at will, sitting by 
the hearth, looking dreamily into the fire, or vacantly 
upon a book, draw out the whole line of country 
before me: the villages, road-side inns, halfway 
houses where we halted to rest, swinging sign- 
boards, village greens, broad commons, cross roads, 
finger-posts, travellers journeying with us, and | 
telling where a gibbet once was, or villagers shrink- | 

| 


| 








having no sympathy for bright scarlet, or kettle 
drums. And the geese, which had survived the 
killing and the roasting at Christmas sheered off, 
and faced round at a distance to hiss us, as if they 
were disloyal geese, hissing a regiment of royal 


| dragoons, or as if they knew that we, being Scotch 
| dragoons, were ignorant of roast goose. 


There were some pleasant incidents on 


THE MARCH. 


During the first three days of the march I con- 
tinued with the hospital corps and the other frag- 
ments of the regiment which formed the rear. We 
found the time pass pleasantly. The armourer- 
sergeant was an intelligent man, and so were two 
or three of the privates. There was one Laidlaw, 
six feet four and a half inches high, who, when 
King George the Fourth was in Scotland, was 
selected by Sir Walter Scott, so he said, to attend 
the king at Dalkeith Palace, as orderly. He could 
have found recollections of that distinguished office 
to rehearse to us through months of marching; 
and there was a young schoolmaster, aged only 
nineteen, who overtopped Laidlaw by an inch, and 
who was alleged to have grown so tall that he 
could not get into the school-room, and so came to 
be a soldier to get room to grow. Laidlaw, who 
was jealous of any one overtopping him, accused 
this exalted schoolmaster of having grown so tall 
that no human creature could see his learning, it 
was so high. Even Laidlaw himself could not see 


into him. We had also the regimental tailor—a | 


grave, religious sergeant—who reproved us for 


ing out of sight with the recollection of the swing joking at the tall young man whose learning was so 


riots of 1830 and 1831 still fresh,—with the dread 
still upon them of the special commission accom- 
panied by soldiers, which had consigned a few to | 
the gallows, many to the hulks, and had probably | 
missed the chiefs who fired the rick yards or led the | 
multitudes to break the thrashing mills,—some of | 
these chiefs now looking upon us from a distance, 
without any desire to come nearer. Other villagers, 
where no riots nor swing fires had been, and no 
fears for troops of cavalry were felt, came out to be 
critical on the horses, and to approve of the long 
swords, the carbines, the bright scarlet, the black 
bear skin on the men’s heads, and the white feathers 
on the bear skin. They stood, and I can see them 
standing now, on the play-worn ground beside the 
parish stocks, in front of the churchyard walls. 
Behind them the churches, venerable and grey, not 
always with lofty spires, conspicuously upraised to 
heaven, but oftener lowly and half-concealed among 
the trees, as if retreating there for humble worship; 
the trees with the dead of many generations under 
their roots, bearing on their branches, one might 
suppose as fruit, a young generation of miniature 
men in round white hats, smock frocks, leather 
leggings, and laced-up boots; the fathers and elder 
brothers of these miniature men thus clustered on 
the trees, standing on the ground in their round 
white hats, smock frocks, leather leggings, and 
laced-up boots, as if they had dropped from the 
trees when they grew large and heavy; all were out 
to look at the soldiers—who taking cross country 
roads went through villages where soldiers are sel- 
dom seen, and where a regiment mounted on grey 
horses was never before seen. 

_ Women also and babies were out. And laugh- 
ing little maids, the future brides and mothers of 
rural England, climbed on the gates and stiles to 
see; and hearing the boys in the trees call, ‘ Sol- 
dier, give I that long sword, wilt thee, soldier ?’’ 
cried, ‘‘ Soldier, take I on that horse with the long 
white tail, wilt thee, soldier ?”’ And gentlemen 
and ladies from the mansions, that stood within the 
wooded parks, walked out to look upon the unusual 
sight. So did grave vicars, and rectors, and their | 
servants from vicarage and rectory, look out when | 


the trumpets or the band played. And when the | 


rear came up, they inquired where we were going, | 
was there swing rioters abroad again? The village | 
live-stock upon the commons,—dogs, hogs, and | 
asses; and old horses, which had once been in mili- | 
tary service, now capered when they heard the | 
trumpets, as if young again ; all were set astir by | 
the marching of a regiment among them. The 
cows hobbled to the farthest side of the common, 





high that we could not see it, and at Laidlaw, who 
had so much to tell of the time when he was orderly | 


I pushed over what I had heaped up to help him, 
as, doubtless, he did to help me, when I was last, 
and he first. When I have filled my column, or 
columns of a newspaper, or sheet of a magazine, 
with the literature for which I was to be paid, I 
have never stopped if the subject required more 
elucidation, or the paper or magazine more matter, 
because there was no contract for more payment, 
or no likelihood of there being more. When I have 
lived in a barrack-room, I have stopped my own 
work, and have taken the baby from a soldier’s wife, 
when she had work to do, and nursed it; or have 
gone for water for her, or have cleaned another 
man’s accoutrements, though it was no part of my 
duty to do so. When I have been engaged in poli- 
tical literature and travelling for a newspaper, I 
have not hesitated to travel many miles out of my 
road to ascertuin a local fact, or to pursue a subject 
into its minutest particulars, if it appeared that the 
public were unacquainted with the facts of the sub- 
ject; and this at times when I had work to do, 
which was much more pleasant and profitable. 
When I have needed employment, I have accepted 
it at whatever wages I could obtain, at plough, in 
farm drain, in stone quarry, at breaking stones for 
roads, at wood cutting, in a saw-pit, as a civilian, 
or as a soldier, I have in London cleaned out a 
stable, and groomed a cabman’s horse for a six- 
pence, and been thankful to the cabman for the 
sixpence. I have subsequently tried literature, have 
done as much writing for ten shillings as I have 
readily obtained—been sought after and offered— 
ten guineas for. But had I not been content to 
begin at the beginning and accept shillings, I would 
not have risen to guineas. 
(To be continued.) 








to the king. He said that they having been made | een : 
one of them six feet four and a half inches high, | VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
and the other six feet five and a half inches, there | 


was a purpose for them to fulfil. He had no doubt 
that a purpose proportionate to their size was made | 
for them, even as he (the tailor) had made for each | 
of them a coat to fit their size. This sergeant of 
the tailor’s shop was an agreeable and instructive 


| Continental Travel. By Epwin Ler, Esq. 


London: W. 8. Adams. 
Tue literary market is at present overstocked 
with books of travel. Why so many should 


companion to walk with. The only man of the | be written we will not stop to inquire, nor 


party who was not, was the hospital sergeant; he 
was an ill-tempered gentleman, whose chief study 
seemed to be to make the lives of those who were 
so unfortunate as to be in the hospital as miserable | 
as possible. The surgeon was quite different; he 
was kind and soothing in his manners to the 
patients ; the sergeant pretended to be kind also, 
in presence of the surgeon: but as soon as he was 
away the good-nature disappeared, and the ill- 
nature returned as before. Some patients com- 
plained ; but the sergeant had the gift of persuading 
all the officers, the surgeon included, that he was 
one of the best of sergeants, and that the soldiers 
who complained of him were the most unreasonable 
of privates. Those who knew him best (for myself 
I had never any cause to complain of him) alleged 
that there were only two other men in the regiment 
as disagreeable as he, one of them a Highlandman 
from Lochaber. I was one of nine men in the 
same barrack-room with him. He was a genius 
for the invention of misery. The regimental tailor, 
after much theological and philosophical study, 
could only arrive at the opinion that this Highland- 
man had come out of Lochaber to trouble other 
men for their sins. 


He soon made friends with the privates, 
who practised upon him but very few of the 
tricks generally resorted to for annoying 
Johnny Raws, before they discovered that he 
was neither to be seduced nor subdued. He 
gained the respect of his fellows; and the fol- 
lowing will give a notion of his tactics. They 
were very good. ‘Those who adopt them may 
be sure that they are on 

THE WAY TO RISE IN LIFE. 

It may, to some, appear like vanity in me to 
write what I now do, but I should not give my life 
truly if I omitted it. When filling a cart with 
manure at the farm dunghill, I never stopped 
work because my side of the cart might be heaped 
up before the other side, at which was another man; 





would it be wise to endeavour to ascertain the 
amount of benefit conferred on the readers of 
works of this character. Many men con- 
ceive that the world ought to know some- 
thing of their journeyings; consequently 
journals are kept and books are written, but 
whether they are read or not, the publishers are 
the best judges. Complaint may reasonably 
be made of the extreme prolixity in which 
authors of this class indulge. Did they con- 
fine themselves merely to matter-of-fact, and 
only describe what they have seen, and tell 
what they have heard, there might be a chance 
of success for more of them, and the timidity 
with which books of this kind are approached 
would be decreased. The mass of readers are 
anxious for facts. They can conjure up for 
themselves the garnishing, they ask for soli- 
dity, which in nine cases out of ten they fail to 
obtain. Egotism, also, is so much indulged 
by travellers, that they unwittingly invest their 
works with a Munchausen-like charm that fits 
them more for nurseries than libraries. 

As far as the perusal we have given Conti- 
nental Travel will allow us to judge, we can 
free Mr. Lee from accusations of most of the 
faults just enumerated. The chief beauty of 
his work is its brevity; for although it stretches 
over a vast tract of country, its revelations are 
contained in a reasonably-sized volume. It is 
admirably adapted (in conformity with the 
author’s intention) “for home reading, as a 
book of travels.” Being confined strictly to 
description, its aptitude for this purpose will 
be easily supposed, and the medical ability of 
|the author renders it an exceedingly useful 
| work to those whom ill-health or ennui shall 
have driven to seek either a winter or summer 
residence in a strange country. 

All travellers going southward proceed 
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through France. Mr. Lex followed the usual 
route. He commences his book by informing 
us of the time occupied in the sea-passage 
from different points of the English coast to 
Boulogne. A single page suffices for Abbe- 
ville, Amiens, and St. Denis, until Paris is 
reached, which has not been inappropriately 
called 
Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with itself, whom all the world can please. 

French society, like, indeed, that of all con- 
tinental cities, is a mixture of frivolity and 
gaiety. Although more polished than the En- 
glish, Frenchmen have not John Bull’s practi- 
cable abilities. The French carry their conver- 
sational power to a cleverer pitch, but it lacks, 
the wisdom of their Anglican neighbours. Then 
their fondness for pleasure, which is not su- 
premely moral, tinges the mind with a laxity 
that incapacitates them for the accomplishment 
of things in a business-like manner. In the 
vaudeville of life they excel, but in sterling 
comedy and tragedy they are lamentably defi- 
cient. A thirty-six hours’ journey took our 
author to Lyons by way of Orleans, which was 
soon quitted; and Avignon, Provence, and 
Marseilles are rapidly passed through, and 
then we hear of Bareges. The following is the 
graphic description of this city :— 

Bareges is about an hour’s ride from Luz, by 
a continued ascent. The road, all the way from 
Pierrefitte was constructed by the engineer Pollard, 
of whose abilities it remains a standing monument ; 
the difficulties he had to encounter having appeared 
to others to be insurmountable. Some parts between 
Luz and Bareges are very steep, and are not unfre- 
quently carried away by the torrent or by ava- 
lanches. As you ascend the gorge narrows, vegeta- 
tion becomes more scanty and disappears, though 
here and there, high up on the mountains, paiches 
of land are still cultivated by the peasantry. On 


pears to be complete ; not a tree is to be seen, and 
huge masses of stone, brought down by the ava- 
lanches, lie scattered about in all directions. The 
road extends no further than Bareges, there being 
merely a path across the Tourmalet to Bagnéres de 
Bigorre. In fact, no spot would seem to be less 
calculated for the situation of a bath than Bareges, 
which consists of a single street on the acclivity of 
the mountain, with the impetuous Gave de Bastan 
foaming beneath. For nine months in the year the 
place is deserted, being left in the keeping of about 
twenty men, who pass the winter there to prevent 
it being occupied by the wolves, which not unfre- 
quently take up their abode in the houses. As it 
frequently happens that the winter occupants are 
completely shut out from any intercourse with the 
valley by the snow, they are obliged to lay in a stock 
of provisions and fuel for three or four months, and 
on the return of fine weather, assisted by others 
from below, begin to clear the road, and ascertain 
the damage that has been effected; as many of the 
houses are every year carried away by the torrent, 
or overwhelmed by the avalanches. At the time of 
my visit, in May, numerous workmen were em- 
ployed in digging away the snow beneath which 
several houses were buried, and getting the place a 
little in order for the season, which begins about 
the middle of June; from which period till Sep- 
tember it is crowded with invalids, who certainly 
would not resort thither for pleasure, or unless they 
had learned from experience the effect of its mineral 
springs. 

Bordeaux is in turn visited by our author, 
famous for its buildings and vineyards. With 
equal expedition we pass through Tours, until 
we arrive at Nice, so much the resort of inva- 
lids, relative to whom Mr. Lee addresses 
some observations that may be useful. 


Croix de Marbre, and the range of houses near the 
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neighbourhood of Cimiez are less convenient in 
many respects, especially with regard to dinners, 
which at Nice are usually sent from a ¢raiteur’s. 
When, however, a villa is preferred, one should be 
selected a little above the plain, on account of the 
moisture which frequently arises from the irrigated 
meadows after sunset. 

Our author enters into an elaborate de- 
scription of the beauties of Rome, of whose 
inhabitants he sadly complains, maintaining 
that they are but little addicted to intellectual 
pursuits, and unless engaged in some active 
occupation or profession, they fritter away the 
best of part of their lives in unmistakable 
indolence. This is mainly attributable to the 
absence of all encouragement to science and 
literature, and is still further increased by the 
want of protection to copyrights. Commerce 
and manufactures, she has scarcely any, and 
were not her superb attractions of art, with the 
healthful climate, to come to the rescue, 
Rome would probably sink into complete in- 
significance. She is, in fact, undergoing the 
unpleasant process of a social disarrangement ; 
for although the Pope is popular, and amongst 
a great mass of the people generally esteemed, 
his temporal power is ephemeral, and there are 
abundant grounds for believing that Rome will 
ere long be groaning in the throes of revolu- 
tionary agony. Naples, with its Inn of Ter- 
racina, and brigands to boot, has lost all its 
Fra Diavolo romance, and settled down toa 
tolerably peaceful town, notwithstanding that 
dragoons still escort diligences, and black 
visages and ragged cloaks may be occasionally 
encountered. Butthese are more the records 
of old, giving way for an admiration of the 
extreme fertility of the place and the beauty of 





\itshay. The character of the Neapolitans stands 
| in better odour than that of their Roman neigh- 
u | bours. 
approaching Bareges, however, the desolation ap- | 


They are neither so lazy nor revenge- 
ful, and more habituated to work. Mrs. 
CARLETON, in her very interesting work, 
states that Naples is the worst.for pilfering, 
and Rome for villany. The passions of the 
Romans lie deeper, the Neapolitans stab less 
because they chatter more. One circumstance 
is striking, and speaks well for the Neapolitan 
character; that since the age of brigandage 
has passed, the inhabitants are in a more 
civilised state, and seeing this, they, with but 
few exceptions, strive to encourage ambng the 
lower classes a more distinct knowledge of the 
philosophy of meum and tuum. At Munich 
our author has discovered many celebrities, 
and he makes the following observations on the 
manners and inclinations of the people :— 
The love of music, though universal in Germany, 
is perhaps greater in Bavaria than elsewhere, and is 
more diffused among all classes. Military bands 
play almost daily at stated hours. Public and 
amateur concerts are given about twice a week in 
the winter, in the Odeon, or one of the other large 
rooms appropriated to the purpose, and to balls, 
which are also of frequent occurrence, the love of 
dancing being no less general than that of music, 
though little else than the waltz is seen. The Ger- 
mans seem to like dancing purely for its own sake, 





many scarcely speak a word to their partners dur- 
| ing the whole time, and hand them to their seats 


| immediately after the waitz or gallopade is over ; 


| whereas in England conversation is the chief in- 
| ducement with a large portion of the gentlemen 


| who stand up to dance; hence quadrilles are so 


;much more general. Waltzing may be seen to 
greater perfection in Vienna and Munich than 
| elsewhere; in the Rhenish countries it is but in- 
different. There are, besides, numerous houses of 
/entertainment in the environs of Munich, as of 


| most other German towns, where inferior shop- 


With respect to the choice of a residence, the | 


keepers, soldiers, and others of the lowest classes 
resort in the summer evenings and on holidays, 


river, appear to me to be the preferable situation | which are numerous, to dance and drink beer or 
for the majority of invalids. The villas in the} tea. The movements of the dancers are generally 





more active and energetic than elegant, and in many 
of them profuse perspiration is induced by their 
exertions. A love of pleasure is, in fact, predomi- 
nant among the inhabitants of southern Germany, 
and great laxity of morals is said to prevail, espe- 
cially in the two last-mentioned cities. There is, 
however, in general more heart among the Germans 
of all ranks than in some other civilised countries 
which could be named, and strangers properly in- 
troduced are, for the most part, cordially received. 
Society is less exclusively divided into coteries at 
Munich than at Vienna, where, however, it is less 
so than many persons have imagined, from reading 
the account given of the Viennese by Mrs. Trollope 
a few years ago. 


The practices in vogue respecting prison 
discipline are singular. As regards the punish- 
ment of death, our author says,— 


The public prison will repay the trouble of a visit 
to those who feel an interest in such matters. 
There are several workshops, as manufactures of 
cloth, articles of clothing, &c. on which the pri- 
soners being employed, complete silence is enjoined. 
A certain share of the proceeds is allotted to them, 
so that, when their term of imprisonment expires, 
they may not be altogether destitute. The punish- 
ment of death very rarely takes place in Bavaria, 
as no one can be executed, however strong the evi- 
dence, unless the culprit acknowledge himself guilty 
of the crime of which he is accused. Those who 
are convicted of the more atrocious crimes are con- 
fined for a series of years or for life, or are em- 
ployed in the public highways, each having the legs 
chained so as to prevent escape. Some of these 
criminals are confined in ill-ventilated cells, scarcely 
large enough to contain the four individuals who 
are lodged in each, with iron bolts attached to their 
legs; in the day time their beds are placed upright 
against the wal], and they are occupied in carding 
cotton, never being allowed to leave their cells, to 
the unhealthiness of which their countenances bear 
the strongest testimony. 


With respect to the climate of Munich, Mr. 
LEE introduces these remarks, which are 
worth extracting, particularly as they will be 
useful to those who visit the town for the bene- 
fit of medicinal assistance. 


In point of climate, I consider Munich less ob- 
jectionable than most other German capitals ; for, 
although the snow usually lies thick upon the ground 
for three or four months, and the thermometer is 
often several degrees below the freezing point, yet 
the sky is generally clear, and considering the ele- 
vated condition of the city (the highest in Europe 
except Madrid), there is but little wind; the cold 
is consequently rather bracing and salutary than the 
reverse. Sledges here and at Vienna are in constant 
use, some of them being handsomely pointed, and 
the horses gaily caparisoned. The most unpleasant 
sort of weather is in the spring during the thaw, 
when also rain frequently falls, and walking in the 
streets is almost impracticable. The houses are 
well adapted to exclude the cold, being for the most 
part furnished with double windows, and warmed 
by stoves, which, though preventing draughts of air, 
and imparting to the apartment an equable tem- 
perature, yet disagree with many persons not ac- 
customed to them—causing headache and other 
unpleasant symptoms. In summer the heat is at 
times oppressive, and the more so, from the defi- 
ciency of shade in the environs. Though a winter 
residence at Munich would not be recommended to 
delicate invalids, it would agree well with many 
patients affected with nervous disorders, which a 
more relaxing climate (as Italy) would tend to ag- 
gravate. 


Very elaborate quotations are made from 
several eminent medical practitioners regarding 
the climate of various parts of the globe, which 
in addition to the knowledge displayed by Mr. 
Lee in the volume, render the work most 
useful to invalids. As a hand-hook to foreign 
parts, we would also recommend it for its con- 
ciseness and simplicity. 
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The Italians at Home. By Fanny LEwa.p. 
In 2 vols. 
Fanny LewaA p is a German lady, who has 
recorded in a series of singularly spirited 
sketches her impressions of the social life of 
Italy, as it was twelve months since. But 
what a change in that brief interval! A new 
era has begun; the work of a century has 
been consummated—lItaly is free, independent, 


burning with the joys of existence, then dive in the 
cool azure waves of the sea, when the sun is set- 
ting, and rejoice that it will rise again to illumine 
many more days of your youth and your strength 
with its golden rays.” 


THE FETE OF ST, ROSALIA AT PALERMO. 


There is sufficient splendour and joy at these 
solemnities, and the people have their fair share of 
| them ; which is but just, if it is to be looked upon 





a nation—and so far has proved herself worthy as a popular festival. But in the night, when I saw 
of the position she has assumed in the Euro- | the painted angels and wooden saints and gods car- 
pean family. May she continue to deservegried past, followed by a train of monks, then I 
respect, and to receive it! asked myself, what right the missionaries have to 

The authoress appears to have mingled freely | destroy the idols of the untutored heathen, when 
with all sorts of persons, and made acquaint- they themselves have degraded the Christianity of 
ances wherever she went, and she has noted | Catholicism to the most entire Paganism? There 


faithfully her impressi ings, | did not seem a vestige of the real spirit of Chris- 
“The thereon nome hat justi ‘ me tro 08 tianity—not a single symbol of it in the whole féte. 


1 . . | During nearly two thousand years since the Chris- 
thor. oat - on - es mie Ha tesa | tian faith was propagated, the clergy have so con- 
gives it an air of originality, She has im-/ fused human reason and common sense, that there 
ported no Germanisms, but has preferred tO | now seems no return from the path of error. For 
render their meaning freely into English, with- | while, in the zeal of reformation, Protestants have 
out aping a bad imitation of compound words, | succeeded in pronouncing every enjoyment of the 
permissible in German, but intolerable in our | senses to be sinful, the Catholics, on the other hand, 
own language. With this single remark it| seem to have forgotten that the forms they worship 
will suffice to introduce a few passages to shew | ought to be vivified with soul in order to be really 
the sort of entertainment that may be looked | living and useful. The first weep eternally over the 
for by the reader. corpse of the Saviour, and beat their breasts with 
FLORENCE, | downcast heads ; the others have made rich clothes 
'for the body, and play with it as though it were a 





Florence appeared to me too uncharacteristic, 
too little Italian, when I first visited it; and this; "Y-) ; 
impression was greatly strengthened when I returned | The King entered the church on that evening, to 
there the following year from Rome. Civilization | T°°°!¥" the benediction which he in same gee Ne 
and universal cultivation have effaced all stamp of the people = the last day of the fete; this _ being 
nationality from the people. The Italians, in most | 0"¢ of the principal solemnities. From the shoe of 
parts of Italy, are stately when they are idle, and the Roman princes, the sovereign of Sicily ow 
bustling and noisy when they are employed. The been the head of the Church, the same as is the 
Florentines are like the Germans, not only busy, — = Russia. Not that he ie considered like 
but industrious ; they work with calm, quiet reflec- | Pope, for the Pope is recognised as the representa- 
tion. The town, with its large, handsome pave- | tive of Christ ; but the representative of Christ can 
ment of freestone, is remarkably clean, and appeared | only act through the medium of the head of the 
still more so when I came from Rome; and is far | Church, who is the King. He dispenses indulgences 
quieter than Naples, notwithstanding the crowds in in the name of the Pope, and deposits the money in 
the streets. Every one in Florence is dressed ac- | hia own private pesse. The Fope bas only con- 
cording to the fashion; and there are fewer priests | cluding, not executive power there ; and this is a 
than in any other towns, and one could almost | very sensible arrangement. There is therefore no 
fancy oneself in Germany. There are no sailors, | Papal ambassador or anonce in Sicily, but all Church 


no natives of the East as in Genoa, no Pifferavi as | affairs are in the hands of the King. On the last 


in Rome, no ships ornamented with flags; no wells, 
where the donkeys can fish out the green cabbage- | 
leaves, while stout waggoners stand chatting with | 
dirty monks, or pretty women, who are drawing | 
water, asin Rome. Florence certainly conveys the | 
impression of being a modern town, except where 
the old palaces are seen, which remind one forcibly 
of the Italian middle ages, and resemble uncon- 
quered giants, or old images of Roland, as they 
look down on the newer edifices about them. 
*  * * As we drove down from the height 
where the Villa Ungher is situated, I cast a last 
look on Florence as she lay there so peaceably on 
the hill-girt plain, like a dreaming wood-mymph in 
a forest of evergreens. Florence is beautiful amidst 
the harmony, peace, and enchanting stillness that 


| day of the féte he stands before the high altar with 
|his hat on, and his hands on the Bible; he is 

greeted with incense like the Pope, and bestows his 
blessing amidst the thunder of cannon, the music of 
all the regiments, and the ringing of all the bells in 
the town; and, as the churches are very numerous 
in Palermo, the noise is by no means inconsiderable. 


The gayest and most varied private enter- 

tainments at Rome are 
TORTONIA’S BALLS. 

But all strangers are to be seen at Tortonia’s 
large balls ; these balls are said to be the result of 
the commission which the Prince receives on foreign 
bills of exchange. Whoever has letters of credit to 
him, is invited to his balls; and there are some 


amusing anecdotes told of the merchant-like justice 
beautiful—she does not dazzle nor attract, she does | With which the Prince appoints his attentions to his 
not rivet with capricious contrasts, like the wild | §¥ests. He presents them to his handsome, grace- 
and coquetting Genoa. Genoa is life itself—Genoa | ful wife, a princess Colonna, and allows them to 
la Superba dances the Saltarella, laughs and cries, | COVerse with her a long or a short time, accord- 
repulses and attracts, and deceives, and yet the| 1g to the amount of their bills. If the Princess 
sparkling, lively coquette is irresistible ; she charms | Continue in conversation with a person of moderate 
and wins us even with her failings. If a family | fortune, who may happen to please her, the Prince 
wanted to fix on a pleasant place of residence, | comes up with other guests, and abruptly interrupts 
I should advise Florence; for in Florence one | the discourse with, ‘ Basta, Teresa, basta.” 


LODGINGS IN ROME. 
of the laws, and even higher artist’s pleasures.| J had heard so much of the discomforts of do- 
One could certainly be perfectly happy in Florence. | mestic life in Italy, that I was quite uneasy about 
But if any one ask where a wide field for his wild | jt, 1 had heard complaints of the cold and dirt in 
enthusiasm can be opened, and for his fantastical | the dwellings, and of thieving among the servants, 
dreams and warm imagination—if any one ask me | and of the bad provisions ; and I found the account 
where he shall live when youthful fire is burning in | partly untrue and partly exaggerated: the prices 


surround her; but she is almost too harmoniously 





can have all the comforts of life, the protection | 


his veins, and when he longs for the pleasures and | are not much higher than in other great towns, | 


enjoyments of life, then would I say, ‘ Go to| particularly Berlin. Whoever has hired furnished 
Genoa, enjoy the fresh, untiring industry of men, | apartments in the best part of Berlin during the 
the southern magnificence of the Riviera, the songs | winter months, will not have found the prices in 
and mandolines of the people, and when you are | Rome much higher: of course, if rooms are taken 


for a whole year, the price is much diminished, for 
scarcely half is paid in summer. There are single 
rooms, as well as large and small suites of apart- 
ments, provided with every convenience—with car- 
pets, arm-chairs, and abundance of kitchen uten- 
sils, and all the plate that is necessary. Most of 
the rooms have fireplaces, and if that is not suffi- 
cient in very cold weather it is easy to have a stove ; 
and in the smaller rooms the bracciere or caldaro is 
used, which is filled with burning coals, and pro- 
duces the necessary heat. 

[The stove or caldaro produces a very unpleasant 
effect on those unaccustomed to any heat but that 
imparted from an open fireplace ; and the author’s 
opinion of their harmlessness may probably result 
from their almost universal prevalence in Germany, 
where stoves are the rule and open fireplaces the 
exception.— Translator’s Note. } 

The apartments are neatly and sometimes even 
handsomely furnished ; and extra furniture can always 
be hired if found necessary. The Roman furni- 
ture is handsome, and much more massive than 
ours. The large iron beds, as wide as they are 
long, are very comfortable, with their muslin or 
net curtains, which are suspended from the ceiling, 
and rolled up in the day—at night they protect 
from the inroads of flies and gnats. The tables, 
with large heavy marble slabs, and the little iron 
washing-stands that support the basin and ewer, 
are most convenient; and the mattresses and pil- 
lows, filled with cotton, are probably necessary in 
a climate where it would be difficult to keep horse- 
hair and woollen mattresses free from insects. It 
| is also easy for strangers who have not their own 
| servants with them to have their table well pro- 
| vided. Almost all the men-servants understand 
|cooking, and are able to perform two offices; 
| besides, dinners of all sorts can be had from the 
restaurants at any hour at the different private 
| residences. There are also restaurants, kept by 
| Lepri, Bertini, and Nazari, where men, and even 
| ladies accompanied by gentlemen, can go to dine. 
In the morning, coffee can be had from the differ- 
ent cafés, with rolls and butter, and all that is re- 
quired. They are not dear, and quite as good as 
in other places. * as * Our hosi, who 
was a clerk in a countinghouse, lived on the floor 
above us in small rooms, with his wife, four chil- 
| dren, and his sister-in-law. They were all hand- 
some. Their simple mode of life often astonished 
me. In the morning, their coffee was brought 
from the café; at one o’clock they dined, which 
dinner was usually composed of a single dish of 
fish or meat; and at seven in the evening they had 
cena (supper), which consisted of cold fish with 
salad; but they always had white bread and abun- 
dance of wine. I never saw soup or stews, or any 
of the various dishes which we consider necessary. 
The house-door was open day and night ; there 
were very slight locks on the doors on each floor ; 
and I never heard of any thing happening to my 
friends in Rome. During the whole time that I 
resided there, I never had occasion to complain 
of any work people or washerwomen. Moderate 
prices were charged for every thing, and the work 
was so well done, that I know no place where a 
stranger can be better served or more comfortably 
established than in Rome. 





Here is a very graphic 





| STREET SCENE IN ROME. 
| Immediately on leaving the Via Frattina for the 
| Corso, I was struck with the unusual bustle around 
lus. Women and children were standing at the 
| doors of all the houses. The porters belonging to 
| the different palaces had complete audiences around 
'them. Minenti, carrettieri, country people, salad 
and strawberry venders, were standing about, and 
the genuine Italian loungers, the priests and monks, 
were to be seen in vast numbers. We hoped to 
meet some acquaintance, in order to ascertain the 
cause of this bustle. It could not be a public féte, 
for there were no carbineers to be seen, and they 
are never wanting ; still less a holiday, because our 
| host had not mentioned it, which he always made a 
point of doing. I imagined the most extraordinary 
things, and at last reached the Piazza Colonna, 
| where the hands of the clock pointed to twelve, and 
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the firing of cannon announced the mezzo giorno. 
The Piazza Colonna is always very lively. Car- 
riages for hire stand round the pillar of Antonirius. 
The brushmakers ply their trade close to the 
Palazzo Ruspoli. Everywhere people were stand- 
ing about, opening and reading their letters, which 
had just arrived by the post ; and as the spring had 
returned, the lemonade merchant was fixing his 
shop, close to the Quattro fontana, whence he 
could offer refreshment to his customers in the 
freshest, cleanest, and pleasantest manner possible. 
Similar lemonade shops are to be seen the whole 
summer on the Piazza, where there are fountains. 
A kind of awning, shaded with laurel and slender 
boughs, is erected, under which a table is placed, 
and the lemonade prepared. A leather pipe or 
tube serves to conduct the water from the fountain 
to a kind of urn on the table, and it runs thence, 
through two smaller tubes, into the glasses. The 
heaps of lemons and oranges amidst the dark-green 
leaves, the fresh sparkling water, under the shelter 
of the little tent, and the quickness, politeness, and 
cleanliness of the venders, formed so pleasant and 
cheerful a picture, that I am surprised that painters 
of national customs and manners have not often 
represented it. The countenances of the thirsty 
customers were also very amusing. 


Among other spectacles the Countess wit- 
nessed a procession to an execution.— 
CONVICTS AT ROME. 


It was, however, one o’clock; the crowd in- 
creased, and every eye was turned towards the Ve- 


netian piazza. Single carbineers were riding thence | looked so gay and pretty that we were glad we were 
down the Corso, just as they did in the Carnival, to | travelling with a vetturino, and could therefore 
clear the way for the horse-racing. The carbineers | stop. We perceived a church lighted up, which we 
are never wanting ; their ancient helmets are every- | entered ; we found it full of females, principally 
where. If the Pope drives out, with his guardano- | young girls, who were attending vespers wrapped 
bile, or Lord Ward gives a ball, or if some great | in their white veils. 


personage is to be buried, a saint canonised, or a 
thief sent to the gallows, carbineers announce the 
interesting events to the public, with as much cer- 
tainty as swallows do tbe arrival of spring. A troop 
of soldiers, well armed, followed the carbineers, 
singly. In the midst of them there were three carts, 
of the kind in general use there, to convey provi- 
sions, oil, wine, &c. from the Campagna into the 
town. They are small carts, on very high wheels, 
with skin or cloth covering, which serves to protect 
the passengers from the sand and rain. The horse, 
which the driver excites with his continual ‘* Arrrr,”’ 
is harnessed to very small poles. Each thief oc- 
cupied a separate cart. They wore the tight dark- 
brown pointed cap, and there were heavy chains, 
both on the hands and on their feet, and another 
chain to confine them in the cart. I could not see 
the expression of their countenances, nor did I wish 
to do so. What can this misery teach us, which we 
do not know already! During the whole winter I 
had seen the convicts, sometimes between forty and 
sixty in number, pass my windows, night and morn- 
ing. They were conducted to Monte Pincio, where 
they were working, by a superintendent, and were 
also accompanied by the military. In Rome, they 
keep the roads in order, weed, plant, and assist in 
erecting new fountains that are being built. I never 
saw one mild or benevolent-looking countenance 
among them ; all looked cold and indifferent, some 
hardened and gloomy ; and yet, there was one feel- 
ing heart among them. I recollect, one day, when 
the clanking of the chains attracted me to the win- 
dow. I knew many of the convicts bg sight, for I 
felt a degree of interest in them. On that day, 
which was a fresh afternoon in the winter, some of 
the convicts were standing to purchase those yellow 
beans, cooked, which are sold very cheap. Thesu- 
perintendent was near, in order to watch them, and 
prevent their buying anything else. 

A youth, with an ugly black poodle, came up, 
begging, and stood close to one of the convicts, who 
was taking no part in the purchase of the beans. 
He looked for a moment at the dog, and then 
stroked him, The poodle jumped on him. The 
countenance of the ugly convict assumed, suddenly, 
a most cheerful expression ; he caressed the animal, 
and as the superintendent at that moment called 
them to go on, the convict drew a piece of bread 
out. of his pocket, gave the smaller half to the dog, 





| 





and the larger to the beggar, and followed the others, 


without looking round. The pen cannot describe 
how affecting, and truly touching, this scene ap- 
peared to me. I wished some good painter had 
been present, in order to transmit it to posterity. 
Nothing could testify more forcibly against solitary 
confinement. Neither thoughts of God, nor re- 
pentance for past sins, can be so useful to the soul 
as such real feelings of humanity and intercourse 
with actual life. For several days afterwards, 
whenever I heard the chains rattle, I hurried to 
the window, to look out for the ugly convict. 
I never saw him again. 


We conclude with some 
WAYSIDE SKETCHES. 


The following morning we proceeded to Voghera. 
The post-house was close to a booksellers, and, out 
of curiosity, I wanted to see what kind of books 
was to be found in asmall provincial town in Italy. 
I asked for the catalogue, which was brought to me, 
Tt contained a few religious works, and some simple 
pastoral novels by Italian authors wholly unknown 
to me. There were some translations from the 
French, among them all Chateaubriand’s works. 
There were some few histories, and a great many 
translated memoirs of Napoleon. I asked if there 
were any German books, but was answered in the 
negative, and on my inquiring for French works, 
they brought me the only one the shop contained— 
The Letters and Trial of the Marquis de Ber- 
gamo, by Non mi Recordo. We reached Novi on 
the second evening, and there the market-place 


We were told that they were 
silk-spinners, employed in the manufactories at 
Novi. They earn half a franc a day, and go to 
vespers after their work is over. In the market- 
place, outside the church, a number of men were 
assembled. They wore pointed hats or red caps on | 
their coa!-black hair. As soon as vespers were | 
over, they were joined by the women, and pro- | 
ceeded together to witness the puppet-show, which 
was exhibited on a stand, by the light of some little 
lamps, amongst piles of melons and gourds. The | 
puppets performed Carlo Parigi. 





Fernando and | 
Carlo are disputing about Erminia, the king’s 
daughter. In the second scene Carlo stabs Fer- 
nando, and makes his escape. Then Harlequin 
appears, examines the corpse, and wonders why it 
does not move; while he is thus engaged, the king 
enters, and believing Harlequin to be the murderer, 
is about to fight with him, or take him prisoner. 
The people, who were standing around, laughed 
very much at this scene, and at the king’s stupidity. 
It was the more remarkable, as no one in Italy 
ever touches a dying or dead person; if a death 
occur in the streets, or in any public place, the 
people are always afraid of any affair with the po- 
lice, and therefore remain passive spectators of 
what is going on, till the police officers arrive, as- 
certain what has occurred, whether there is a mur- 
der or any other crime. At Voghera and Novi, 
and also in the other small towns through which 
we passed, there are pretty theatres, which are 
quite equal to those of the small German court 
residences. 











Italy in the Nineteenth Century, contrasted with 
its past condition. By James WuITESIDE, 
Esq. A.M. M.R. J.A. one of her Majesty’s 
Counsel. In 3 vols. London: Bentley. 

(THIRD NOTICE.) 
In the dearth of new publications, we are ena- 
bled to accomplish our purpose of returning 
to these volumes, so pregnant of interesting 
information relating to a country to which all 
eyes are directed as likely to influence the des- 
tinies of Europe, and to turn the scale of 
peace or war. Mr. Wuitesipe peculiarly 
recommends himself to the regards of the 
reader by the great care and industry which 
he has exercised in the collection of his 


facts; not contenting himself with the ore 
dinary sources of intelligence open to the 
tourist, but procuring his information by much 
intercourse with society and conversation 
with the inhabitants of all classes. Indeed, 
events have proved his accuracy in the estima- 
tion of the Italian character, and hence the 
soundness of a judgment which has been 
habituated to the weighing of evidence by the 
training of his Profession. Very prudently 
Mr. Whiteside says little about art in Italy. 
»With that subject we have been surfeited. He 
directs his attention principally to topics not 
usually noticed by passing travellers, and 
hence the preference due to his volumes over 
those of any other modern tourist in that land 
of recollections. As a lawyer, he was specially 
attracted by whatever concerned the law and 
its administration. Of these we have already 
extracted some curious particulars. Here is a 


CRIMINAL TRIAL IN ROME, 


During this winter my attention was excited by 
an extraordinary event which occurred in the prin- 
cipal prison of Rome. Several prisoners under 
sentence having procured knives, rushed suddenly 
upon the gaoler and many others, stabbing, it was 
reported, fourteen individuals. Before the trial of 
these offenders, I applied, through an advocate of 
my acquaintance, for permission to attend it, which 
was courteously granted ; and, in order to enable 
me to understand thoroughly the proceedings, my 
legal friend procured for me beforehand the process, 
that I might analyse the same. A criminal process 
in the Roman law is a curious document. It is not 
a dry, technical indictment; but a narrative of 
facts, a statement of evidence, with a copious argu- 
ment on its effect. The paper was headed, ‘‘ Risul- 
tanze del Processo, Tribunale del Governo di 
Roma.”’ It was printed on coarse paper, half the 
page left vacant for marginal observations, and it 
contained forty-one pages. The accused were V. 
Cardinale, carpenter; R. Formilli, tailor; G. 
Francioni, shoemaker; L. Adami, weaver. The 
process thus began : ‘‘ In a cause of qualified theft, 
February 1847, L. Sorrentini, a prisoner, was 
granted a pardon on certain conditions, and with 
reservation of a year’s detention. By his disclo- 
sures several of his associates in custody were in- 
culpated, and amongst them the four persons 
named. The case of theft was heard 25th Novem- 
ber, 1846, and the four prisoners were condemned 
chiefly on the evidence of Sorrentini, against whom 
they became enraged.’’ The situation of the rooms, 
halls, corridors, and windows of the prison are then 
accurately described. The process proceeds, ‘‘ On 
Sunday morning, 29th November, the turnkey 
coming to distribute the usual allowance of 
bread, negligently left a specified door open be- 
hind him. The four prisoners, armed with 
knives, rushed in, overpowered the turnkey, 
and stabbed every person they met, but espe- 
cially Sorrentini. Having fully gratified their ven- 
geance, they submitted to the guard, and were dis- 
tributed in separate cells.’’ The above is the sub- 
stance of the case, but it extends to a great length. 
Of eighteen persons in the hall, ten were wounded, 
one died; Sorrentini survived, having suffered 
severely. There is next given a partial confession 
made by three of the prisoners, which was to the 
effect that Sorrentini had promised to retract his 
statement, yet perfidiously repeated his accusation ; 
and that the knives were found accidentally, wrapped 
in a cloth, in a corner of the corridor, and used 
without premeditation in consequence of Sorren- 
tini’s jeers and insults. The process next falsifies 
the matter of these several confessions, ‘‘ in linea 
generica,’’i.e. in a general way ; then ‘‘ in linea spe- 
cifica,”’ i.e. specifically. Under this latter title the 
whole case is gone into, in sections, and by proofs 
and probabilities, and concise reasonings on both, 
concert, malice, and deliberation are established. 
As to the procuring of the knives, one A. Rea, a 
prisoner, having been examined, proved that by the 
aid of a small looking-glass, peeping through the 
bars of his window for a purpose of his own, he 





saw a boy tying to acord (let down from another 
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window of the prison into a back-street) a bundle 
containing two loaves of bread, and heard the boy 
announce to the prisoners above that the loaves 
were heavy. Rea suspected these loaves contained 
the knives, and on inquiry it appeared the prisoners 
were accustomed in this way to introduce every for- 
bidden object. The contradictions in the state- 
ments of the accused are next pointed out with 
great particularity. We have now arrived at 
page 34 of the process. The precise case against 
each prisoner is now separately stated, and the 
evidence in sections regularly numbered, pointed, 
and applied to each of the accused, and thus the 
criminal process closes. 

This document was clear, methodical, and full, 
and would afford an admirable model for a criminal 
brief in serious cases, even in England. The cause 
is now ready for public debate—and it is time, as 
we have reached the 6th of March, and the crime 
was committed in November in the principal prison 
of Rome. A copy of this process is furnished to 
the advocate for the accused, and ample time is 
allowed to prepare for the defence. The trial took 
place 13th March, at nine o’clock, in an apartment 
of the court-house, which was clean and profoundly 
quiet. Ona raised platform sat four judges, three 
with black caps, the fourth in a dark purple gown. 
The procurator fiscal, dressed in a black silk gown, 
sat at the corner of the table, near enough to 
whisper to the judges; he was a gentlemanlike per- 
son. Atasmall table below the platform, on one 
side of the bench, sat, arrayed in coarse black 
gowns, the advocates for the prisoners ; near the 
oval table before the judges was a chair for wit- 
nesses, and close to it was a glazed picture of the 
cross lying flat on the table. There was one regis- 
trar, of unprepossessing aspect. These persons 
were all shut in by a rail, having a passage in the 
centre open for witnesses. Right opposite the 
judges was a bench, and on it, close to my seat, were 
placed the four prisoners. One leg of each was 
firmly bound by a rope to a holdfast behind the 
bench, the other leg left free. Guards with fixed 
bayonets stood behind the accused, who were all 
young men. There were, besides the officials, about 
eight persons present at this serious trial ; no rela- 
tive or agent of the prisoners was there to take a 
suggestion from them, or assist or befriend them. 
The chief judge, a coarse, blustering man, com- 
menced the business by reading briefly parts of the 
process. He then severely interrogated each prisoner, 
first as to birth, occupation, &c. ; then on the merits, 
telling the accused what had been proved againstthem, 
and how very wicked they were, demanding what they 
had to say to that. Then began a shocking scene 
of abuse and noisy recrimination between the ac- 
cused and the speaking judge, who was certainly 
‘‘no well-tuned cymbal.’’ The prisoners spoke with 
boldness and insolence. Whatever they alleged, 
the Chief Justice invariably answered, it was a lie. 
Each of the accused in turn indulged in an angry 
declamation, explanatory of his conduct, and made 
his case thus :—‘‘I was unjustly condemned to fif- 
teen years’ imprisonment ; the evidence of Sorren- 
tini was false; the sentence cruel. When I saw 
Sorrentini in prison, he scoffed at me, and told me 
jeeringly I should be happy in the galleys. Incensed 
by his gibes, on the morning the door was left open 
in the gaol, I ran in, and finding by accident some 
weapon, I struck at Sorrentini, not intending harm 
against any other person. As to what passed in the 
corridor, being inflamed by passion, I cannot say ; 
The Chief Justice violently replied to all this ; as- 
serted their original condemnation was quite just, 
and their behaviour wicked. After this scolding 
match, in which it appeared clearly enough the mind 
of the judge was made up on the business, the Chief 
Justice cooled down, called the first witness, exa- 
mined him entirely himself. Rarely was a question 
suggested to the Court by the submissive advocates 
for the accused. Each witness was sworn by the 
judge, and the form consisted in laying the hand on 
the cross described, after the judge declared the oath. 
Sometimes the judge scolded the witness for not 
giving such evidence as was expected; frequently he 
recounted to the witness what a previous witness had 
proved, or what was stated in the process, and asked 
him what he could say to that. Then the Chief 





Justice, if so disposed, would mock the witness, at 
which all present, including the prisoners, laughed 
heartily. Of the five or six witnesses who were 
produced, most of whom had been prisoners, all, 
with one exception, had either been in custody for 
wounding another, or had themselves been woanded. 
The Chief Justice always asked the witness who was 
his father, and whether he was dead or alive. When 
the turnkey appeared, the judge fell upon him with 
surprising fury, abused him for leaving the door 
open, for gross neglect of duty, and for having 
created the whole trouble of the trial by allowing 
the prisoners an opportunity of rushing at Sorren- 
tini. The attack over, questions were put to the 
terrified turnkey, and if Ae hesitated an instant, the 
judge assailed him unmercifully, When the ex- 
amination of the gaoler was finished, he was seated 
in court during the rest of the trial, and appealed 
to in all difficulties. When a witness was examined, 
the Chief Justice, addressing each prisoner, asked 
what he had to say to that. The prisoner, shaking 
his loose leg, generally answered, it was a lie. This 
inflamed the mild temper of the judge, who angrily 
asked the accused how he dared say that; how 
could he expect the judges would disbelieve so many 
witnesses and his own partial confession? There 
seems to be no law of evidence whatever, as we 
understand it, in the Italian procedure. The judge 
desires the witness to tell all he saw, heard, thought, 
or believed about the matter, and the witness does 
as he is bid, counsel never interrupting or remon- 
strating ; every statement is received in evidence— 
a system fatal to innocence. No doctor was ex- 
amined, nor was the important evidence of the in- 
troduction of the knives given; the statement in 
the process was relied on, I suppose, as sufficient 
for these matters. The Chief Justice having the 
process before him, called as many witnesses as he 
pleased. Sorrentini was produced, a wretched- 
looking man; he survived eighteen stabs, while 
another prisoner died from a single wound. 

When the Chief Justice stopped, the procurator 
fiscal began, and spoke, sitting in the position de- 
scribed. His style was very gentlemanlike and 
easy. His exordium consisted of an eulogium on 
the Roman law; he talked of filosofia e divina 
sapienza, in a very amusing strain; then he re- 
ferred to the code, and cited a few articles, to prove 
the crime premeditated murder; but he did not re- 
view the evidence, preferring generalities, and sub- 
mitting to the profound wisdom of the Court. The 
burly Chief Justice whispered to the sleepy old 
man beside him, then mended his pen, and looked 
pleased on the procurator fiscal. This gentleman 
spoke anhour. Then commenced one of the advo- 
cates for the accused, who likewise spoke sitting ; 
he ranted the most arrant bombast, with theatrical 
gestures and in the wildest manner, about philoso- 
phy, wisdom, the Roman heart, and the over- 
ruling Providence. Not an allusion did he make 
to law or fact, and concluded in a storm. Signor 
Raggi, the official defender of accused men who 
are too poor to employ advocates, then spoke com- 
posedly, and like a man of sense; he argued that 
the act was unpremeditated, dwelt on the excite- 
ment of the prisoners, owing to the insults of Sor- 
rentini, and observed fairly that no evidence had 
been given to shew the knives had been surrepti- 
tiously introduced to the prisoners, or to contra- 
dict their statement of having found them acciden- 
tally; and therefore contended the crime of pre- 
meditated murder had not been committed. We 
were now turned out of the chamber where the 
judges remained, and in half an hour their minds 
were made up—they sentenced the four young men 
to be guillotined, and, until executed, to be loaded 
with irons, and confined in separate cells. Not a 
little affected by what I had witnessed, I hastened 
away, comprehending more clearly why the Italians 
preferred taking their chance on the field of conflict 
with the government rather than submit to their 
tribunals. The accused were no doubt guilty, but 
there was a coarse cruelty, a heartlessness, and in- 
sulting violence exhibited towards them, inex- 
pressibly shocking to one accustomed to the tem- 
perate and impartial administration of justice. 


He is not pleased with 





THE NEAPOLITANS. 


As it regards the people, they are in all respects 
the reverse of the Romans, in look, manner, dress, 
disposition, and civilisation; insomuch that it is 
difficult to believe them to belong to the same 
country ; an union between races so different would 
seem to be impossible. The Romans are quiet in 
their streets, almost gloomy, naturally grave and 
serious ; the Neapolitans are like a crew of Bac- 
chanalians, in perpetual revelry. Naples seems ever 
in a carnival : it is scarcely possible to suppose the 
people we behold appear in their real characters ; 
the business of life is turned into a masquerade. 
The glorious climate in which they live may have 
much influence on the habits of the people—their 
corrupt government more. Populous as Naples is,* 
to a stranger it appears to possess a population ex- 
ceeding that of London, for this reason, the whole 
mass of the population, man, woman, and child, 
rush with one consent into the streets in the morn- 
ing, and continue there, shouting, grinning, dancing, 
or at their trades or occupations, till night. Little 
real business, all the while, is done. Naples, for 
its size and importance, has less trade than any such 
city in the world. The people supply the want of 
business by noise and clamour. 

The dwellings of the people are cheerless and 
wretched; when, therefore, the bright sun shines 
in the morning, they pour down from their lanes 
and narrow streets into the broad Piazza, or Chiaja, 
or the Mole. The men do any little work they 
get, the women bring their chairs, and sit down 
and knit, or sew, or wash, or cleanse their hair in 
the streets,t while the little lazzaroni, of whom I 
have reckoned one hundred in a short distance, 
tumble about in the dust, or roll an orange from 
one sewer to another—or, if on the shore, will dive 
for a farthing; and so their intellectual day passes, 
not omitting their enjoyment of the animating 
scene of Pulcinella, a spectacle to be seen in all 
parts of Naples, and announced by a national air 
highly musical. The lazzaroni, in which term I 
include fishermen, porters, messengers, &c. are, 
physically, a fine race of fellows; they seem as if 
preparing to go to bed, pursuing their occupations 
in linen drawers and a nightcap; they disdain 
shoes or stockings. Their gait is an ambling, be- 
tween a walk and a run, and they are equally ready 
for playing or fighting. I really believe their 
felicity would be complete with maccaroni and Pul- 
cinella. Punch is a very important personage in 
Naples ; he dresses up and retails the drolleries of 
the day ; he is the channel of the passing opinions, 
and could gain a mob or keep the whole kingdom 
in good humour. The fishermen who drag their 
nets at the end of the Villa Reale (dressed as de- 
scribed) will suddenly drop their rather profitless 
business (the fish is small and scanty), seat them- 
selves on the beach, and play with dirty cards ; 
their gravity during this sport being more ludicrous 
than their merriment. 

I may add some particulars of daily life. The 
cows are driven to the doors in the morning to be 
milked ; nobody would believe he got milk other- 
wise. Herds of goats with bells are also twice 
every day driven into the city for the like purpose, 
while the national conveyance (curricu/o) flies along 
the Chiaja, with a dozen people hanging on and 
around, and behind it, all so balanced that one 
horse can draw it and gallop. No filth remains in 
the streets; for, unlike the Romans, the Neapolitan 
gardeners employ lazzaroni to go about with asses, 
loaded with two deep pockets of strong matting at 
each side, into which they pack daily the offal of 
the city; they thus scour the streets effectually. 
There is gas, but it escapes; there are sewers, but 
they have no fall, nor water: being open to the 
bay, when the wind blows from the south-east, they 
are to some extent washed out; otherwise, as there 
are no tides, the consequences are not agreeable. 
There are volumes of dust never laid with water, 
and sometimes raised by sweeping. It results that 
the higher your apartment is the better, as well to 
escape these annoyances, and the unceasing noise, 





* 400,000. : . 
+ Sunday is the favourite mornirg for this operation ; 
I have sometimes seen three or four young women seated 
one behind the other engaged in this interesting occupation, 
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as to secure the view. I conceived an unconquer- 
able repugnance to the Neapolitan people, which I 
could not overcome; their savage appearance, wild 
behaviour, incessant uproar, gross ignorance and 
superstition, disgust a stranger ; while to an invalid 
the din of Naples is intolerable. A man may oc- 
casionally smile at the amusing follies of a light- 
hearted people, but it is not possible to behold the 
utter degradation of his fellow-creatures, and pre- 
serve a permanently cheerful spirit. 


This was the state of things when he /eft 
Italy. We have already seen what it was 
when he entered it under the régime of Gre- 
GORY; and afterwards under the influence 
and hopes inspired by the liberalism of Pius. 
But it is plain that the hostility of the Ro- 
mans is to ecclesiastical government in any 
shape, and that ere long it will be thrown 
off altogether, and no wonder, seeing what 
it is. 

After a residence of some months, I perceived 
an universal gloom pervaded Rome, and as uni- 
versal a discontent. When the Pope appeared, no 
man said, God bless him; of the cardinals as a 
body, I scarce ever heard a kind observation made ; 
generally, the language applied to them was ex- 
pressive of contempt, but chiefly in reference to 
their political government. I have heard the 
people complaining of any abuse, say, ‘‘ This 
comes of being governed by men in red, or by old 
men in red,’ In Bologna I heard a man apply to 
the Cardinal Legate, the expression ‘‘ old woman 
in red.”’ Reverence for the government, or re- 
spect for the law, there was none. This feeling of 
contempt had descended to the lowest classes. I 
chanced to inquire from an attendant in one of the 
principal hotels, whether he knew if letters were 
opened (as rumoured) in the post-office. He re- 
plied, ‘‘As many as two thousand were opened 
during the last insurrection, but the practice was 
given up latterly ;’’ then he moralised, ‘‘ Better 
for the people to remain quiet ; if,’’ said he, ‘‘it 
was left to ourselves, we would settle him (the 
Pope) ; but as we know Austria would crush us, it 
is wiser to wait.’”’ There was candour and good 
sense in the remark. To comprehend accurately 
what was the political government of the Papacy in 
the nineteenth century,—of what evils the Italians 
had really to complain,—in what style a political 
writer discusses national grievances,—what facts 
he narrates,—we cannot apply to a better source 
than the forbidden book of the Marchese Massimo 
D’Azeglio. It has all the value of history, and has 
produced an amazing effect throughout Italy. 
Having studied the above historical narrative of 
the government of Pope Gregory XVI. (especially 
as it existed in its latter years), sketched by a man 
of virtue, a sincere Roman Catholic, one tho- 
roughly acquainted with his subject, and inca- 
pable of falsehood, we have laid bare to our 
view the vices, cruelties, and enormous abuses 
coupled with the intolerable despotism of the Papal 
system. 





FICTION. 


the Error. By G. P. R. 
3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, 


Beauchamp ; or, 
JAMES. 
and Co. 

Ir is with considerable hesitation that we pro- 

ceed to notice this new work of Mr. JAMEs. 

Not from any lack of ability in the romance, 

for it is both spirited and clever; but because 

we fear that the author is devoting his great | 
powers to the pampering of a popular but un- 
wholesome taste. 


literary man outstep the bounds of good taste, 
he must anticipate censure, however popular 
he may be. 

All fiction should have an object; it should 
aim at exalting virtue, or degrading vice. 
When picturing man as he is, it should also 
point out the path in which he ought to tread ; 
and, at least, be the guiding star to better 
things. ‘That the fiction of the day is not 
what it should be, is proved by its brief 
popularity. With the exception of JAMEs, 
Dickens, THACKERAY, and CurrER BELL, 
the list of novelists is, indeed, barren. Pre- 
tenders are countless, but few are they who 
can accomplish, 

Criticism has at times been severe on the 
writings of Mr. James, and often, we think, 
undeservedly. But he can afford to endure a 
great deal. Were he a young man entering 
into his profession, crude in his ideas, inexpe- 
rienced in his vocation, he might be dealt with 
more gently. But he is a man who has written 
much and well; who cannot be insensible to 
the fame he haswon. We, therefore, deal with 
him frankly, and do not hesitate to hint any 
fault we can discover; and the more so, for 
that he could, did it please him, place himself 
in the front rank in the literature of this age. 
It cannot be denied, by his opponents, that 
Mr. JAMEs has great ability. But we have one 
complaint to make. His heroes and heroines 
are too good, too clever, too amiable, and too 
ready to perform extraordinary feats, scarcely 
practicable in fact. How wonderfully they all 
ride! How strong, well-made, handsome, and 
noble they are! He fashions them after his 
own, not after nature’s, mould. It will per- 
haps be said that these little exaggerations are 





_ RTE ETA TNE E TE 
ment of the tale this Captain Hayward, or, as 
he is more frequently termed, “ thoughtless 
Ned Hayward,” is thus introduced :— 

It was a very fine evening of a very fine day, of 
a very fine season, and that surely was enough to 
make any man happy who had good health, a guinea 
in his purse, and had not committed either murder 
or bigamy. The horseman seemed to feel the in- 
fluence of the scene as much as could be expected 
of any man. When he was in a green bowery lane, 
with the wild plants trailing up and down the red 
banks, and he could neither look to the right nor 
the left, he whistled snatches of a popular song ; 
when he rose the side of the hill and could gaze over 
the world around, he looked at the green fields, or 
the clear stream, or the woody coverts with search- 
ing and yet well-satisfied eyes and murmured to 
himself, ‘‘ Capital sport here, I dare say.”’ 


A little farther on the journey his reverie is 
suddenly disturbed by a woman’s cries, and the 
sound of a contest. He arrives at the spot 
with alacrity, just in time to knock a couple of 
ruffians into delightful insensibility, rescue the 
ladies from their perilous predicament, and be 
introduced to Beauchamp, with whom he forms 
a fast friendship. The younger of the ladies 
isa Miss Clifford, whom Captain Hayward 
afterwards marries. When he has conveyed 
the ladies to their home with that politeness 
which those antiquated days warranted, and 
which, in similar circumstances, it is hoped the 
gallantry of the present time would also allow, 
he makes the best of his way to an inn where 
his friend has been waiting his arrival, and 
| upon which Mr.JAmes discourses in a very 
| pleasant manner :— 

The White Hart of Farningham was a neat little 
country inn, such as was commonly found in most 





necessary for the construction of the plet. But 
we cannot assent to this. Ifa story cannot be 
framed without the introduction of improbabi- 
lities the writer has not done his best, or is in- 
capable. The contributions Mr. James has 
made to literature, tell favourably for his per- 
severance and industrious habits. 

The present novel exhibits that tact and 


of the small towns of England at the period of my 
tale. They are rapidly being brushed off the face 
| of the earth by the great broom of the steam- 
| engine, and very soon the pleasures of an inn will 
| be no longer known but by the records of history, 
while men run through the world at the rate of a 
hundred miles an hour, finding nothing in their way 
but stations and ‘ hotels.’’ I hate the very name, 
|hotel. It is un-English, uncomfortable, unsatis- 


eloquent description so observable in his pre- | factory—a combination, I suppose, of host and hell 
vious works. It is skilfully framed and elo- | —the recipient of perturbed spirits, and their tor- 
quently executed. One word more of com-| mentor. But the word inn, how comfortable it is 
plaint, and then we proceed to a more kindly | in all its significations ! We have only retained the 
office, and to a critic the most welcome duty. In | double n in it, that we may ‘‘ wear our rue with a 
a very early part of the book our author makes | difference,”’ and whether we think of being in place 
this singular remark—*“ But I am determined | or in power, or in the house during a storm, or in 
to write this work just as it suits me. I have | the hearts of those we love, how pleasant is the 
written enough to suit the public, and I am) feeling it produces! It has a home-like and British 
very happy to find that I have suited them; | $0und, and I do with all my heart wish that my 
but in this I hope and trust both to please my | ce Mite oe would pres = — 
public and myself too. Thus I wish to secure | forel ~ to i red ~ : sci . le 
myself ns clear field, and therefore to declare, in aan tt eet for white linen, boiled eon, 
the first instance, that I will stand upon no) ang fresh eggs. I cannot say that the beefsteaks 
unities of time or place, but will indulge in all | were always tender, or the veal cutlets always done 
the vagaries that I please, will wander hither | to a turn, or the beds always the softest in the 
and thither at my own discretion, will dwell | world; but then think of the white dimity curtains, 
upon those points that please myself, as long and the casements that rattled just enough to let 
as I can find pleasure therein, and will leap| you know that it was blowing hard without, and 
over every unsafe or disagreeable place with | the rosy apple-faced chambermaid, and the host 
the bound of a kangaroo.” We have not the| himself, round as his own butts—ay, and as full of 
slightest objection to Mr. JAMEs imitating the | beer. An innkeeper of those days would have been 
antics of any animal he pleases, but we protest | ashamed to shew himself under nineteen stone. He 
against this show of independence. Did the | ¥@8 4 part of his own sign, the recommendation of 
author intend to keep his volumes secluded in | peas ale. His rid —— big oom Pat il 
his own library, he might have written them in | hi ne an 2 - ne non , re ree 
any style his imagination dictated ; but the fact | \* eigen lle tessa tat gue 





There is a large class of persons who read 
very tragic romances, for the sake of the ex- | 
citement they produce. Nine-tenths of these | 
publications never have any moral at all, and | 
of the remaining fraction, at least one-half do| 
more injury than good. People have a perfect | 
right to read that which suits their inclinations. 
Authors, very justly, however, are not allowed 
an equal privilege of writing; and shoulda 


, ‘—e his cheeks, it ran out at his eyes, and malt and 
of their publication announces them to have hops was heard in every accent of his tongue. You 
become public property, and as such, liable to | had no lean, wizen-faced, black silk-stockinged inn- 
public opinion. 


keepers in those days, and the very aspiring waiters 
Beauchamp is a story laid in the time of| imitated their landlord, and hourly grew fat under 
one of the GeorGes. The hero is not, as the 


the eye, that they might be in a fit condition to 
title would indicate, a Mr. Beauchamp; but a| marry the widow and take the business when the 
careless, unattached, military man, who per-|‘‘ poor dear gentleman’’ was swallowed up in his 
forms incredible feats of bravery with admirable | beer. 
dexterity and adroitness. At the commence- 





Before we dive deeper into the plot of the 
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story, it will be necessary to remark that 
the attack made upon the ladies was under 
the direction of a scampish young fellow, who 
wished to obtain Miss Clifford’s hand in mar- 
riage, but finding that she refused to accede, 
he determined upon seeing what force would 
do. Captain Hayward, after he has rescued 
the ladies, appears resolved to trace the mo- 
tives, as well as the persons Of the assail- 
ants, in the prosecution of which he has to 
contend with many disagreeable adventures. 
For a time one man especially gives him much 
trouble, one known from his ruffianism by the 
cognomen of “Ste Gimlet,”’—a man appa- 
rently ready to take a share in any nocturnal 
adventure, provided there was an ample reward 
for his services. Ultimately Captain Hayward 
succeeds, with the aid of a certain Sir John 
Slingsby (of whom we shall have more to say 
by and by), in decoying this man from _his 
haunts, and installing him as gamekeeper on 
an estate where formerly his occupation had 
been confined to poaching. He has to pay a 
still heavier debt of gratitude, for his cabin 
catching fire in his absence, his child would 
have fallen a sacrifice to the flames had it not 
been for the timely interposition of Captain 
Hayward. In quoting the author’s account of 
the fire, it will be necessary to add that the last 
person who had left the hut was the man who 
had attempted to seize Miss Clifford. Banished 
from his parental roof, he had sought and 
optained a shelter under the roof of Ste 
Gimlet. 


Before he went, however, he looked round the 
place for a moment with an expression of mockery 
and contempt. What was in his bosom it would 
be difficult to say, for the heart of man is full of 
strange things. Perhaps he felt it unpleasant to be 
under an obligation to the owner of that poor tene- 
ment, even for a night’s shelter, and strove to salve 
the wound of pride by reducing the obligation to 
the lowest point in his estimation. He might 
think that the misery he saw around did not make 
it a very desirable resting-place, and that he had 
little to be thankful for in having been permit- 
ted to share a beggar’s hut. His eyes, as he gazed 
around fell upon some embers of smouldering wood 
on the hearth, and that called to mind one of the 
many bad habits which he had lately acquired, and 
in which he had not yet indulged tliroughout the 
whole of the day. He accordingly put his hand 
into his pocket and pulled out some cigars, then 
not very common in England. Next taking up 
with the tongs a piece of charred and still burning 
wood, he lighted one of the rolls of weed, cast down 
the ember, and threw the tongs back on the hearth ; 
after which, mounting his horse, he cantered away 
as blithely as if his heart had been innocent as a 
child’s. * * * * Suddenly, how- 
ever, his eyes were drawn to the other side, as a 
cloud of white smoke came roliing up out of the 
sand-pit. ‘‘ Ha, ha!’’ he said, ‘‘ my friend Master 
Wolf lighting his fire, I suppose.” But the smoke 
increased. Ned Hayward thought he saw some 
sparks rising over the bushes. A sudden sensation 
of apprehension crossed his mind, and he walked 
rapidly down the side of the hillock, and crossed 
the intervening space with a step quick in reality, 
though intended to appear leisurely; but in a mo- 
ment a cloud of deeper-coloured smoke, tinged 
with flame, burst up into the evening air, and he 
sprang forward at full speed. A few bounds 
brought him to the side of the pit, and as he 
reached it a scream met his ear. It was the easily 
recognised voice of childhood in terror or in pain, 
and Ned Hayward hesitated not an instant. There 
was a path down a couple of hundred yards away to 
the left; but the scene before his eyes counselled 
no delay. There was the cottage, with the farther 
part of the thatch all in a blaze, the window of the 
room beneath it fallen in, and the flames rushing 
forth, a cloud of smoke issuing from the door, and 
scream after scream proceeding from the nearer 
end of the building. His riding-whip was cast 


down at once, and grasping the stem of the birch 
tree, rooted in the very edge, he swung himself 
over, thinking to drop on the sloping part of the 
bank about ten feet below. The filmy roots of the 
shrub, however, had not sufficient hold upon the 
sandy soil to sustain his weight, the tree bent, gave 
way, and came down over him with a part of the 
bank, so that he and his frail support rolled toge- 
ther to the bottom of the pit. He was up in an 
instant, however,—he might be hurt or he might 
not, he knew nothing about it,—but the shrill cry 
of the child rang in his ear, and he darted forward 
to the cottage door. It was full of fire, and dark 
with suffocating vapour; but in he rushed, scorch- 
ing his hair, hands, his face and his clothes. He 
found the other door blackened, and in some places 
alight, with the encroaching fire, tried to open it, 
but failed, and then shouted aloud, ‘‘ Keep back, 
and I will burst it open;’’ and then, setting his 
foot against it, cast it with a vigorous effort 
into the room. A momentary glance around 
shewed him the child, who had crept as near the 
window as possible, and darting forward, Ned 
Hayward caught the boy up in his arms, and 
rushed out with him, covering his head with his 
arm, that none of the beams which were be- 
ginning to fall might strike him as they passed ; 
then setting him down on the green turf, when 
they were at a little distance, he asked eagerly, 
‘* Are there any more?’ The child, how- 
ever, stupified with terror, gazed in his face and 
cried bitterly, but answered not. Seeing he could 
obtain no reply, Ned Hayward ran back to the 
cottage and tried to go in again, but it was now im- 
possible ; the whole way was blocked up with burn- 
ing rafters and large detached masses of the thatch, 
which had fallen in, and were now sending up vast 


hurried to the window and looked in, and though 
| forced it open, and shouted at the extreme pitch of 


‘¢ Ts there any one within ?’”’? There was no answer ; 
but the moment after, the dry beams being burnt 
away, and the support at the other end gone, the 
whole thatch above gave way, and fell into the room, 
while the flame rushed up in a spire as it descended. 

But we must be brief,and content with merely 
naming the remaining features of the tale. 
Sir John Slingsby, at whose house Captain 
Hayward was visiting, and where he hurried 
with the child, was an old soldier with whom 
he had served a few years. Careless of conse- 
quences, he had allowed his estates to become 
heavily mortgaged—so much so that it was im- 
possible he could redeem them. Hayward and 
Beauchamp pay the mortgage-money. The 
latter assumes the name of Beauchamp as a 
nom de guerre, his real name being Lord Len- 
ham. In early life he had indulged in dissipa- 
tion, and one evening he chanced to be in the 
company of a girl, who, by the aid of her 
friends, managed to throw Lord Lenham into 
a state of partial intoxication, and procure a 
marriage with him. Disgusted, he escaped 
from his wife, who stil] plagued him for money. 
Her applications were steadily resisted. Stra- 
tagem succeeded stratagem. Her paramour 
was as wicked as herself, and between them 
was formed the design of deceiving Lord Len- 
ham by issuing reports of her death. Imme- 
diately on the receipt of this intelligence he 
proposed to one of Sir John Slingsby’s 
daughters, by whom he was accepted; and 
upon the conclusion of the ceremony his former 
wife appears. All is consternation; Lord 


possible, to claim the aid of the law to cancel 
his first marriage. He is, however, saved from 
this resort, for on the road a crowd is perceived 
in front of an inn where he is changing horses. 
On inquiry, he hears that his first wife has cut 
her paramour’s throat; and, before the news 
has well reached him, she throws herself from 
a window of the house. Released from these 





unpleasant fetters, he returns to his bride, 
whom he remarries. 
The tale abounds in exciting interest. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Monopoly the Cause of all Evil. By Arruur 
Conporcet O’Connor, General of Divi- 
sion. In3vols. Paris and London, 1848. 
Firman and Co. 

Ir these three capacious volumes are addressed 

to the people of England, General O'Connor 

has performed a needless task, for already it 
has been proved to the satisfaction of the bulk 
of the British nation that monopoly is a very 
great evil, although his assertion may not be 
admitted in its fulness that monopoly is the 
cause of all evil. Being a practical people, 
accustomed to attach a meaning to words, and 
somewhat apt to laugh at fine and empty 
phrases, they believe that there are many evils 
in the world that can be traced to other causes 
than monopoly, and, so believing, they will 
think more lightly perhaps than it deserves of 

a book’ whose very title-page thus contradicts 

their daily experience. 

Cordially concurring with Mr. O’Connor 
as do the bulk of the English people in his 
hostility to monopoly ia every shape, although 





showers of sparks as the wind stirred them. He} 
the small panes were cracking with the heat, he | 


his voice, to drown the rushing sound of the flame, | 


Lenham hastens to London to endeavour, if | 


they express their feelings in more measured 
terms, but after their practical fashion exhi- 
| biting that hostility by taking the earliest op- 
| portunity to extinguish it through the medium 
| of the constitution and by the help of the law, 
/we must conclude that he has written for the 
special benefit of the people of France, so far 
| behind us in this particular,—who are still the 
advocates and supporters of monopoly in its 
most odious and injurious form, and possibly 
with them he might do good service, provided 
only that they can be brought to learn the 
English language, in which he has chosen to 
cast his discourse. We trust they will be in- 
duced to read and to profit by these exhorta- 
tions of their imported General. 

But as we have been asked to*puss an 
opinion upon these three volumes, we will do 
so candidly: and first of what is praiseworthy. 

The work is written with much power of 
language, and liveliness of illustration, and it 
is therefore very readable. The ideas, how- 
ever, are not profound nor new; they might 
be seen in any file of any ultra-radical journal 
in London. Mr. O’Connor chooses to as- 
sume that England is governed by a faction, 
which is not true ; that she is the land of slaves 
(why, then, do the exiles of all countries, of 
all ‘parties, seek her for protection and 
liberty ?); that corruption is universal. All 
this, and every other evil he traces to the exist- 
ence of an aristocracy, and that again to the 
establishment of monopoly by law!!! 

His remedy for every ill that flesh is heir to 
is to abolish monopoly. But he does not tell 
us where the monopoly lies, nor, indeed, can we 
discover, albeit very anxious to learn. Sure 
we are that it is not in the law, or in the right of 
law making. The franchise might be safely, 
and we think prudently extended, but it would 
be absurd to assert that it is a monopoly, or 
any thing like it. What does he say to uni- 
versal suffrage in France, where only one voter 
in three has thought it worth his while to use 
|his privilege? Evils we have in England, it is 
true, many and grievous ; they who best love 
her will most readily admit them, that a remedy 
may be the sooner sought and found; but 
they are less in sum and in degree than those 
which afflict our neighbours. Like most super- 
ficial observers, General O’ConNoR fixes his 
regards upon the extremes of wealth and po- 
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verty, and opposes them for the sake of a start- 
ling contrast. See how enormously wealthy are 
these—how abjectly poor those! Not so poor, 
say we. Omitting the idle and the dissolute, 
who would be poor in any country, under any 
laws or any form of government, we assert that 
the poor—the labouring poor—in England are 
better off than their fellows in any other country 
in Europe; they eat and drink more and better 
food, are better clothed, and have more com- 
forts and luxuries. A comparison is not fairly 
made with the very rich, for then we mea- 
sure the difference by the height rather than 
by the depth; the only fair mode of testing the 
fact is to compare the labourer here with his 
fellow-labourer of the same class in other 
countries, and we are sure that the English 
workman will appear to advantage in the con- 
trast. 

Nor are we disposed to deny that excess of 
wealth has its evils like all other excesses. But 
we would ask the moralists upon this favourite 
subject how they would prevent the accumula- 
tion of wealth, and whether they are confident 
that they could forbid one man to grow rich 
without condemning a hundred others to po- 
verty. 

The really most interesting and valuable 
portion of General O’ConNor’s lucubrations 
are those in which he narrates his own expe- 
rience of the results of the division of land in 
France. According to him it has proved en- 
tirely successful. ‘he value of the land has 
been enormously raised, and the improvements 
in agriculture have kept pace with these ad- 
vancing values. ‘he peasant proprietors are 
frugal, industrious, thriving, happy, and con- 
tent. From these facts he deduces an argu- 
ment against our law of primogeniture, but he 
forgets that France has been the scene of inces- 
sant revolutions, while we have endured the 
storm again and again, and so been saved from 
the miseries that have befallen his now coun- 
trymen. 

General O’Connor appears to have written 
before the abolition of the Corn Laws, for, after 
a fierce tirade against those enactments, he 
confesses the difficulty of getting rid of them. 
He had assumed that the aristocracy he was so 
abusing would be deaf to the demands of 
justice or the counsels of prudence and would 
maintain the Corn Law to the last. He was 
wrong again. They yielded when they saw 
that the wishes of the country were decidedly 
in favour of free trade in food and thus put to 
flight a host of fallacious reasoning in which 
such politicians as our author had been in- 
dulging and on which they rested their cry of 
equality. 

He falls foul of the Church, of course, be- 
cause he does not understand its harmony with 
the people of England, and the sound practical 
sense with which the body of the clergy bear 
themselves. We readily admit with him that 
the Church of Ireland is an abuse and a wrong 
which ought to be removed; and to that opi- 
nion the sense of the country is rapidly arriv- 
ing; and, as usual, when opinion is formed, 
the cure will be speedy and complete. But it 
must be remembered that in this instance the 
people of Ireland do not feel the grievance so 
strongly, perhaps, as the thinking portion of 
the community in England; or, at all events, 
they do not put it forward as the thing that 
most annoys them. 

It would be impossible for us, within our 
limits, to follow the author through the huge 
pile of assertion and argument which he has 
collected in these three volumes. They are 
not wanting in ability, in earnestness, or in 
eloquence ; but they are not adapted to English 
habits of thought, and certainly they are not 





based upon an intimate knowledge of the 
English constitution and of the English people. 
The author has had a long experience in 
political life, and he introduces some anecdotes 
that are curious and interesting. Thus of 


HORNE TOOKE. 


In my youth I passed a day with Horne Tooke 
at his house at Wimbledon. The French law of 
succession was the subject of discussion; in the 
midst of it, Tooke drew a long poniard-knife from 
his pocket, opened the blade, and presenting it 
towurds me with a furious look, ‘‘ This,’’ said he, 
‘is the argument I employ with men who take the 
side of this question that you do.”” I took anearly 
moment to quit the room, and was followed by Sir 
Francis Burdett ; who was so shocked with this 
action of Tooke’s, that he expressed his sorrow and 
astonishment so superior a man should, in his own 
house, break off a discussion in so brutal a manner. 
When a man of such distinguished talents as this 
most powerful antagonist of Junius was so blinded 
by national prejudices, they must be most inveterate 
indeed. 

And the following is a reminiscence of 

IRELAND IN 1795. 


It was in 1795, after this blow of Pitt’s, the union 
of all Irishmen, which had been a theory, became 
an existing fact. In Ulster, from this time, the 
generous spirit of union was propagated with the 
most active energy by the Protestants, who formed 
a population which, with the Lowlands of Scotland, 
was the best informed in all Europe. Each parish 
had its library; and the excellent journal the 
Northern Star instructed them and regaled them 
in their evening’s recreation. The Directory, com- 
posed of Tenant, the two brothers Sims, Nelson, 
&c. conducted the union. I joined them in 1796. 
The organisation and propagation of union in the 
other three provinces devolved on my beloved 
Edward Fitzgerald and me. In those parts of Ire- 
land the grossest ignorance and superstition per- 
vaded the people, except in the towns; marking 
how unflinchingly the system of Elizabeth for 
weakening and barbarising Ireland had been fol- 
lowed. I lost not an instant to push the work I 
had undertaken to its perfection. The moun- 
tain barrier I had to remove was the infernal 
dogma of the Popish religion, which exacts from 
all its members the belief that every human being 
who is not a Papist is irrevocably and eternally 
damned. I know there are some, more alive to 
shame than others, who deny this dogma; but I 
assert it exists, and that I found it in my way at 
every step I made to promote union. In the thou- 
sands of Catholics I have had to do with, I never 
met a single one who did not confess their priests 
never failed to enforce this dogma as the sine qud 
non of Popish salvation. Yet such was the ardent 
desire at this time for political liberty, that by re- 
presenting that'without the union of Catholic and 
Protestant the attainment of political freedom was 
impossible—that the Catholics without the Protest- 
ants could never resist England, and, vice versd, 
the Protestants without the Catholics must remain 
in the same impuissance—I was enabled to sur- 
mount it. The difficulty this diabolical dogma 


threw in my way was immense; an anecdote will | 


give an idea of the opposition the Popish priest 
exercised aguinst us, and will shew how far I had 
succeeded in mastering this priestly spirit of do- 
mination. 
Dublin called on me, their dress and appearance 
denoting them to be of the higher order: they ac- 
costed me with saying they had forbidden the read- 
ing of the Press journal in their parishes, because 
it attacked their religion. I assured them they 
were in error; that in nothing was I more careful 
than in excluding from my journal all kinds of re- 
ligious polemics. I asked them to cite me a word 
which had ever appeared in the Press for or against 
any religion : they told me what they complained of 
was extracts I published from Volney’s Natural 
Law. I know that at Rome the moral science was 
regarded as the antagonist of the religion which had 
substituted ceremonies and priestly infallibility to 
all the laws of God ; but I did not imagine this an- 


Two priests in the neighbourhood of | 





nihilation of the moral science had found its way to 
the ignorant priests of Ireland. I observed to 
these two priests, that there was not a tittle of any 
religion in this work of Volney’s from first to last : 
to which they replied, that being a work purely 
moral, it went to attack their religion, which was 
wholly founded on the efficacity of ceremonies, 
dogmas, and prayer. I flatly told them I never 
would submit to such abominable intolerance, or 
suffer any class of men to proscribe moral science 
in a country where we were contending for liberty : 
then, said they, we will exclude the Press from 
our parishes. ‘‘Go, sirs, and by and by you will 
give me news of your success.’’ I sent that very 
evening two intelligent agents to explain to the 
parishioners the pretensions and menaces of their 
priests. Ina fortnight after, the same two priests 
came to tell me, that not a man would commune 
with them, not a soul had come to their mass: if I 
would forgive them, the Press should be received in 
their parishes as it was throughout all Ireland; so 
thoroughly had political liberty gotten the upper 
hand of priestly intolerance. 


He asserts that under NAPOLEON there was 
a vast improvement in the morals of Paris, and 
that they have declined under the régime of 
Louis Puitiirrr. The probable explana- 
tion is, that social vices are usually sought for 
the sake of excitement, and in revolutionary 
times other excitements occupy the mind. 


When I met Madame de Genlis at Paris in 1803, 
the first words she uttered were—‘‘ Oh General, 
the morals of the women in Paris are ruined : there 
are but 3,000 women of the town; and there 
should be 30,000 to preserve the virtue of the purer 
classes from seduction.’”’ It was in vain I stated 
to her that the French Revolution had levelled the 
leviathan fortunes which were the principal de- 
manders for seduction ; and that, as in all the other 
passions, the more moderate the fortunes the more 
moderate the desires : that in superabundance, men 
sought superfluities in houses, equipages, servants, 
horses, and all kinds of living, so in the sexual 
passion men sought the same variety ; whilst those 
of moderate fortunes were more confined in their 
desires, and obliged to content themselves with 
greater sameness in their fare: that the thousands 
who passed their lives in seeking objects to satisfy 
this passion for variety, were replaced by others 
whose condition forced them to support the ‘‘ mé- 
nage’’ by mutual fidelity. The immense expendi- 
ture in the war of the Revolution had reduced for- 
tunes in France to an humble mediocrity; and when 
Englishmen dwell upon the dissoluteness of the 
French Revolution, they shew the greatest igno- 
rance, and confound the partial, momentary abuse 
which some individuals made of the law of divorce, 
when first passed, to deceive some women. The 
fact is well known, that this time of humble for- 
tunes was the time when conjugal fidelity was most 
rigidly observed ; for it was that time when liber- 
tinism was attended with most certain ruin. The 
generals of Bonaparte formed his aristocracy ; but 
it was an aristocracy freshly taken from the 
‘‘ bourgevisie,’’ the pure democracy; and in this 
class of the then aristocracy I never heard but of 
one woman spoken of. We have but to compare 
these times during the domination of Bonaparte 
with the present state of France, and the progress 
that has been made in robbery and prostitution will 
be found prodigious; and why? Louis Philippe’s 
government has created in the interest of the cor- 
ruption by which alone it governs, a vile, base 
aristocracy of servile placemen—a miserable suc- 
cedaneum even to the feudal plutocracy—they have 
peopled the capital with a tribe of unproductive 
vanitous fashionables, infected with Anglomania; a 
system which has drawn to Paris nearly all the 
produce of the provinces, and stocked it with rob- 
bers and prostitutes of every heterogeneous descrip- 
tion. Let me add, that this, like every other 
plutocratic curse, has been most powerfully rein- 
forced by the residence of such numbers of British 
aristocrats in Paris since 1815 ; who have expended 
there, as they do everywhere, large sums in paying 
for seduction, by which they have caused the cruel- 
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lest ravages in the female morals of the French 
capital. 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


Evangeline: a Tale of Acadie. By H. W. 
LoNGFELLow. With an _ Introduction, 
Historical and Explanatory. 

LoNnGFELLow has established his reputation 
as a poet. The true fire is in him, though 
often dimmed by very unworthy endeavours to 
exhibit itself in forms which he probably sup- 
poses to be original, but which to the critic are 
simply eccentric. When he throws this affec- 
tation aside, and forgets himself, no man can 
be more purely and truthfully a poet; but 
when he is in his coxcombical mood, the reader 
is apt to forget the excellence of his thoughts 
in anger at the conceits in which he dresses 
them. Thus it is in the poem before us—his 
latest and most ambitious production. It 
abounds in beauties, and it is marked by the 
defects we have described. With singular 
bad taste he has chosen that most ungainly 
form of metre, the hexameter, imitated from 
the Latin, which SourHey sought in vain to 
familiarise to English ears, and which may be 
deemed a hopeless enterprise, when such an 
unrivalled master of our tongue as he was 
persevered in a trial of it and failed. 

But even had it been more musical, more 
adapted to the genius of our language than it 
is, the ponderous hexameter was entirely un- 
suited to be the vehicle of a simple village tale 
such as is Evangeline. It is adapted, if for 
any thing, only for the stately epic, when 
sonorous sounds are sought to aid in convey- 
ing the ideas of heroic deeds. It has long 
been complained of American writers by their 
European brethren that they have not sought 
their inspiration on their own soil, but have 
preferred the second-hand suggestions of 
old-world themes. This was true: Lone- 
FELLOW seems so to have felt it, and accord- 
ingly he resolved to attempt a poem which 
should be truly American in its subject 
and its scenery, its characters, and its senti- 
ment. It is extremely provoking to find this 
judicious and patriotic endeavour marred and 
half destroyed by the selection of a metre 
which is peculiarly of the old world, and 
savours much more of an European than of an 
American origin. 

This forgotten, and Evangeline is a beautiful 
poem. ‘The story is simple though sad, and 
the incidents are described with singular vivid- 
ness, especially the magnificent forest and 
river scenery of America. As witness these:— 


THE SAVANNAH. 


Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness 
sombre with forests, 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river ; 

Night after night; by their blazing fires, encamped on 
its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, 
where plumelike 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept 
with the current, 

a into broad lagoons, where silvery sand- 

ars 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of 
their margin, 

Shining with snow- white plumes, large flocks of peli- 
cans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the 
river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gar- 


ens, 
Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and 
dove-cots. 
They were approaching the region where reigns per- 
petual summer, 
Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of 
orange and citron, 








Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the 
eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course ; and, entering 
the Bayou of Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious 
waters, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every 
direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs 
of the cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid air 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient 
cathedrals. 

Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by 
the herons 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at 
sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac 
laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed 
on the water, 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sus- 
taining the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through 
chinks in a ruin. 

Dreamlike and indistinct, and strange were all things 
around them ; 

And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder 
and sadness,— 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be 
compassed. 

Thus ere anothernoon they emerged from thoseshades ; 
and before them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undula- 


tions 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, 
the lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boat- 
men. 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia 
blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon; and numberless sylvan 
islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming 
hedges of roses, 

Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to 
slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were 
suspended. 

Under the boughs of Wacbita willows, that grew by 
the margin, 

Safely their boat was moored ; and scattered about 
on the greensward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers 
slumbered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a 
cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and 
the grape-vine 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of 
Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, 
descending, 

Where the swift humming-birds, that flitted from 
blossom to blossom. 

Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slum- 
bered beneath it. 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an 

opening heaven 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions 

celestial. 


THE FOREST SANCTUARY. 

Near to the banks of the river, o’ershadowed by oaks, 
from whose branches 

Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe 
flaunted, 

Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at 
Yule-tide, 

Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. 


A garden 

Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blos- 
soms 

Filling the air with fragrance. The house itself was 
of timbers 

Hewn from the cypress tree, and carefully fitted 


together. 

Large and low was the roof; and on the slender 
columns supported, 

Rose-wreathed, vine-encircled, a broad and spacious 
veranda, 

Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended 
around it. 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the 
garden, 

Stationed the doye-cots were, as loye’s perpetual 

symbol, 





Scenes - endless wooing, and endless contentions of 
rivals. 

Silence reigned o’er the place. The line of shadow 
and sunshine 

Ran near the tops of the trees; but the house itself 
was in shadow, 

And from its chimney-top, ascendiog and slowly ex- 
panding 

Into the eveniog air, a thin blue column of smoke 


rose. 

In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a 
pathway 

Through the great groves of the oak to the skirts of 
the limitless prairie, 

Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly de- 
scending. 

Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy 
canvass 

Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm 
in the tropics, 

Stood a cluster of cotton-trees, with cordage of grape- 
vines, 

A FARM HOUSE, 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the 
farmer 

Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and 
a shady 

Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine 
wreathing around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath ; 
and a footpath 

Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the 
meadow. 

Under the sycamore tree were hives overhung by a 
pent-house, 

Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the 
roadside, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of 
Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well 
with its moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for 
the horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were 
the barns and the farm-yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique 
ploughs and the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his 
feathered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with 
the self-same 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent 
Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a vil- 
lage. In each one 

Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a 
staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous 
corn-loft. 

There, too, the dove-cot stood, with its meek and 
innocent inmates 

Murmuring everof love; while above in the variant 
breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of 
mutation. 

THE SISTER OF MERCY. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy ; fre- 
quenting [city, 

Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the 

Where distress and want concealed thamselves from 
the sunlight, [glected. 

Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished ne- 

Night after night, when the world was asleep, as the 
watchman repeated 

Loud, through the gusty streets, that all was well 
in the city, 

High at some lonely window he saw the light of her 
taper. 

Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow 
through the suburbs 

Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruits 
for the market, 

Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its 
watchings. 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline en- 
tered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, 
for her presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls 
of 4 prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the 
consoler, 

Layiog his hand upon many a heart, bad healed it for 
ever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared in the night- 
time ; [gers. 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by stran- 
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ART. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
PREPARATIONS have been commenced within the 
Tower of London for the erection of a colossal 
granite statue of the Duke of Wellington, similar 
to that of King William the Fourth at New London- 
bridge. it is to be placed midway between the 
White Tower and the Green, fronting the noble 
flight of steps leading from Traitors’-gate. The 
pedestal will occupy a space of 144 square feet. —— 
From the report of the Committee on Miscellaneous 
Expenditure, we learn the following particulars 
respecting the cost of the Nelson Column :—out of 
a sum of 33,000/. collected by private subscription 
and public grants, 2,000/. has gone for the archi- 
tect’s commission,—3,000/. for the lions, —23,000/. 
has been pocketed by the builders for constructing 
a column for the capital of which Government fur- 
nished the stores,—and 5,000/. has been expended 
on the sculptor ! The fine colonnade in Regent- 
street is being removed to please the shopkeepers 
of the neighbourbood.——Some of the pictures at 
Chandos House have sold for very high prices. 
Among them is the Chandos portrait of Shakspeare, 
which Lord Ellesmere has purchased for 355 gui- 
neas. —— The new two-shilling piece, or ‘ florin,”’ 
has been prepared from a design by Mr. Wyon. The 
obverse is the Queen’s head, and is the same (the 
lettering excepted) as that of the new five-shilling 
piece. The reverse is less medizeval in character. 
It is currently stated that the Royal Academy, 
likely to be unhoused in consequence of the deci- 
sion arrived at by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons with respect to the enlarge- 
ment and future appropriation of the National 
Gallery, intends in its new abode, wherever that 
may be, to exhibit only the pictures of its own 
members. Such a monopoly would be no less in- 
jurious to it as an institution than to Art as a 
national attraction. Government Schools of 
Design are about to be established in Ireland.—— 
George Cruikshank’s plates, ‘‘The Bottle’’ and 
‘* The Drunkard’s Children,’’ have been sold to a 
Sunderland pottery company to be used as 
ornamental devices on ware of all kinds. 
Mr. Bailey’s statue of Lord Holland is thus: 
The subject is an allegorical group representing 
Genius, Science, and Literature mourning at the 
tomb, while the cenotaph is surmounted with a 
colossal bust of the deceased nobleman. On either 
side are basso-relievos, one representing Charity, 
and the other Justice. The three female figures 
seated at the entrance to the tomb are full of cha- 
racter, and are finished with much delicacy of ex- 
pression. We were peculiarly pleased with the 
figure of Genius seated on the left hand of the 
tomb, leaning upon the extinguished torch. The 
pensive sadness in the countenance, the dignified 
embodiment of sorrow which is there delineated, is 
conceived with true poetic feeling, and will realise in 
the mind of the dullest spectator the abstract con- 
ception of the sculptor. The bust itself, which is to 
surmount the cenotaph, is an admirable likeness of 
the noble lord. We have here the features, massy 
almost to heaviness, which distinguish the Fox family ; 
and the capacious forehead, giving the idea that its 
owner possessed what Dr. Johnson called ‘* the 
magnificence of common sense.’’ It ought to be 
stated, with regard to this bust, that it formed no 
part of Mr. Bailey’s original design, who proposed 
that the monument should be surmounted by an 
urn, bearing a basso-relievo medallion of his lord- 
ship; but the committee insisting that a bust 
should form a prominent feature of the group, the 
artist had no alternative but to substitute it in 
place of the urn, which detracts considerably from 
the unity of the design, and disagreeably mingles 
together the incongruous ideas of allegory and 
reality. The height of this cenotaph will be twenty 
feet ; it is eleven feet six inches wide, and projects 
seven feet from the wall. It is to be erected to the 
left of the west door of the Abbey, and prepara- 
tions for its erection are to be commenced this 
week. 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Dramatic CHronicte.—Mr. Macready has 
appeared at Liverpool since the delivery of his 
‘* farewell ’’ address. On this occasion he said— 
‘After a short professional tour through the 
United States, it is my intention to return to 
England to take my farewell of the drama, and 
those patrons who have looked with such generous 
approval on my humble efforts for its advancement. 
In one more engagement, before the curtain falls 
for the last time on my performance, I hope to 
have the gratification of appearing here; and till 
then I take my respectful leave of you, with a 
faithful,’’ &c.—The Manchester Theatre Royal has 
been engaged for a series of operatic performances 
on a scale which is seldom witnessed in Manches- 
ter. The list of performers includes the names of 
Miss Rainforth, the Misses Macnamara, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Henry Whitworth.—A costly vase 
is about to be presented as a testimonial to Messrs. 
Delafield and Webster, directors of the Royal 
Italian Opera. The intention seems not to have been 
made public, or we imagine subscriptions would have 
been obtained from many others than the few ad- 
mirers who have got up this deserved demonstration. 
—So longa theatrical holiday as that just ended has 
not been known for many years. But it is now 
fairly broken through. ‘The Adelphi was reopened 
on Wednesday, beautifully decorated and substan- 
tially improved. Sadler’s Wells had preceded it by 
two nights. On Monday (Oct. 2) the Lyceum is 
expected to open, still under the management of 
Madame Vestris and Mr. C. Mathews. The Hay- 
market, after its closing, will probably remain 
shut till the end of this month, when it will be 
reopened with its own proper company, and for its 
own proper business. The interval is to be devoted 
to a thorough renovation of the interior. On Mon- 
day (Oct. 9) Mr. Distin and his sons, the popular 
Sax-horn players, will give a farewell concert at 
Drury-lane Theatre, previous to their departure for 
America. The company of the Princess’s Theatre 
has been called together, preparatory to the open- 
ing of that establishment. 

Drury LANE.—Mr. Bunn has published his 
programme of the winter opera at this theatre. He 
promises jargely. We observe the names of Mdlle, 
NISSEN, from St. Petersburg, Miss Romer, Miss 
WALLACE, Miss MESSANT, and Madame Srouz. 
Mr. Borrani and Mr. WHITWORTH among the 
Bassi; Mr. Stms REEVES and Mr. HARRISON 
among the tenors. Scripe’s Haydée, MENDEL- 
SOHN’S Walpurgi’s Night, new operas by WALLACE, 
BALFeE, and Signor ScHIRA, are announced. The 
Ballet is to be particularly splendid, and to introduce 
Mdlles. PLUNKET and Sopute Fuoco, and C. 
STEPHAN, and Mesdames PeTIPpaA and DESPLACES. 
It is also intimated that an engagement is in pro- 
gress with PiscHEK. We trust that its success will 
be such as these promises, if fulfilled, will certainly 
deserve. 

THe Princess’s THEATRE.—This most pleasant 
evening lounge opens on Monday, after undergoing 
complete repair, cleaning, and decoration. Of the 
intended attractions no information has yet reached 
us, but we may be sure, from the experience of the 
past, that they will, as usual, make the Princess’s a 
public favourite. 

The HAYMARKET is about to reopen with Mr. 
and Mrs. CHARLES KEAN, permanently engaged, 
and a promise of novelty in plays and ability in actors. 
We trust Mr. WEBSTER’S spirit and good taste will 
be better rewarded in the coming than in the past 
season. 

The Lyceum opens on Monday next with fair 
promises. 

The OtyMrpic has been drawing crowded houses 
by clever pieces, tastefully brought out under a 
spirited and judicious management, proving that real 
merit finds its reward, even inatheatre. If it con- 
tinues as it has begun, the Olympic will rival some 
greater establishments in popularity and profit. 

SADLER’S WELLS.—This theatre has just reopened 
under the management of Mr. PHELPS, having been 
newly decorated during the recess. Its appearance 
is extremely beautiful and rich. The play chosen for 


| the commencement of a season, which we trust will 


prove as profitable as it deserves to be, was Coriola- 
nus, which has been put upon the stage with all the 





care, completeness, and attention to historical detail 


for which Mr. PHELPs has been always distinguished. 
The scenery is new ; the very places being accurately 
represented. The groupings of the people at Rome 
and Antium are singularly picturesque, and the rabble 
play their parts admirably, under the leadership of 
Mr. ScarF. The interior of the Capital is another 
striking scene. Mr. Puexps’s Coriolanus is a 
triumph of tragic art. It is dignified and subdued; 
he sways the crowd with a bend of the head or a wave 
of the hand. Volumnia is played by Miss GLYNN 
with care and ability, but a little too much stiffaess ; 
she should forget her tutor and trust a little more to 
her feelings. Mr. YounGe was a capital Agrippa, 
sustaining his flow of good spirits from the first scene 
to the last, and his efforts were warmly greeted by 
the audience. We noticed all the old familiar faces 
here, except Miss LAuRA ADDISON, who has mi- 
grated to the Haymarket. 

THEATRE ROYAL, MARGATE.—On Friday, Sep- 
tember 15th, the tragedy of King Lear, from the text 
of Shakspeare, was performed. Mr. HENRY BETTY 
enacting the part of the choleric king with great 
effect. On Monday Richelieu and Don Ceasar de 
Bazan were presented. Mr. Berry’s portraiture of 
the wily Cardinal was an elaborate and highly-finished 
performance. His energy was intense, and his au- 
dience (amongst whom we noticed Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd) were enthusiastic in their applause. At the 
fall of the curtain Mr. Betty was loudly called for. 
The characters of Julie de Mortimar and the Cheva- 
lier de Mauprat were well sustained by Mrs. Dow- 
TON and Mr. Harotp. In the afterpiece Mr. 
Betty’s versatile powers were displayed in the part 
of Don Ceasar. He dressed, moved, and looked the 
careless, gay, chivalrous Spanish Noble. 

As the evenings are growing long, an hour or two 
may be most agreeably devoted to a visit to the 
CoLossEeuM, whose Paris by Moonlight is the most 
superb and interesting sight in London. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNFAIR REVIEWING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Str,—I cannot suppose that you would open 
your paper to a dispute of opinions between a 
writer and a reviewer ; but you will, perhaps, allow 
me to make a short statement of fact against a clear 
case of misrepresentation. My attention has just 
been directed to a short review in the New Monthly 
Magazine for this month, professing to give a de- 
scription of a little book (Tales, Essays, and Poems) 
lately published. The preface states that these 
tales and essays are generally devoted to philan- 
thropic purposes, and that they were originally 
written for a serial form of publication. This is 
perfectly true. But it happened that two short 
papers, of no particular purpose, were thrown into 
the collection merely for the sake of variety. These 
are exceptions to the general character of the book 
—they are indeed the only papers that do not 
strictly correspond with the profession of the pre- 
face. Now on these exceptions the candid reviewer 
exclusively fixes his attention, and denounces the 
absurdity of publishing such light magazine papers 
under the pretence of a great moral purpose. Un- 
doubtedly, such a case would be absurd ; but the 
reviewer has inventedit. The representation he has 
given is false, as any one may discover by a glance 
at the little book in question. Iam sorry that in 
order to clear myself of a charge of vain pretension 
I must bring a graver charge agaiyst the reviewer ; 
but such is the case. Whether the misrepresenta- 
tion was intentional or careless it is not my business 
to determine. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
Joseru Gostick. 

Bedford, September 20, 1848. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Ou wear no frown upon thy brow, 

Whose beauty, like a cloudless sky, 
Shines brighter for the sunny glow 

That tints thy cheek and lights thine eye : 
Love is the sunshine of the mind 

Which makes all earthly cares depart ; 
And on thy lips when smiles I find, 











’Tis Summer—Summer in my heart ! 
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The rose is sweet without a thorn, 

But we must take it as it grows ; 
And so I find the fairest morn 

May wear a cloud upon its brows : 
But I would have thee always kind,— 

No thorn, no cloud, no pride, no art ; 
For when in gloom thy face I find, 

’Tis Winter—Winter in my heart ! 








NECROLOGY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 


R. B. HOWARD, M.D. 

April 9.—At York, aged 40, Richard Baron How- 
ard, M.D. of Manchester. 

Dr. Howard was born on the 18th Oct. 1807, at 
Melbourne Farm, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
the sixth son of Mr. Charles Howard, of Hull, and 
Mary Baron, of Manchester. In July 1817 he was 
placed at a school in Northallerton, under the care of 
Mr. York ; where he passed creditably through the 
usual routine of elementary education, and after a 
period of about six years, having evinced a desire to 
be educated as a medical practitioner, he removed to 
Edinburgh, where, after the usual period of appren- 
ticeship, which he spent with Messrs. Scott and Orr, 
of that city, he obtained a surgeon’s diploma from 
the Edinburgh College. In 1829 he became a licen- 
tiate of the Apotbecaries’ Company in London. 
About this period, being desirous of accepting the 
appointment of surgeon to an Indiaman, and finding 
the decree of M.D. a necessary preliminary, he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, and obtained this further qua- 
lification ; his thesis, De Hydrocephalo acuto, being 
printed, with a dedication to his father. A vacancy, 
however, now arose in the situation of physicians’ 
clerk to the Manchester Infirmary, and after an ac- 
tive canvass, he was elected, although it is probable 
that exception would have been taken to his appoint- 
ment, if it had been known that he was then in pos- 
session of a physician’s diploma. The Infirmary at 
Manchester not only serves as an hospital for the re- 
ception of the sick, but sends out visitors to attend 
the poor at their own dwellings, in all parts of that 
extensive and densely-populated town; it is chiefly 
required of the clerks to attend to this latter depart- 
ment ; and it will be easily imagined, that the cases 
which come under their care are both considerable in 
number, and various and important in their nature. 
From this source, therefore, in the very first instance, 
Dr. Howard had a large field for practical study ; 
and he availed himself of the advantages which it 
afforded with no common assiduity. These labours 
were unfortunately interrupted by a severe attack of 
fever, with which he was seized in Feb. 1831. 
During the period of his illness he was under the 
kind and attentive superintendence of Dr. Lyon, in 
the Manchester Fever Hospital, a circumstance de- 
serving of mention, inasmuch as Dr. Howard subse- 
quently gave special attention to the subject of fever, 
and shewed a peculiar interest in the management 
of the fever wards. 

In July 1832 Dr. Howard tendered his resignation 
as clerk to the physicians, having completed the 
term of his engagement, which was a period of three 
years. No other candidate, however, coming for- 
ward, he was unanimously requested by the weekly 
board of trustees to continue another year in the 
situation ; it was not, therefore, until July 1833 that 
his resignation was finally accepted. On the 31st 
Oct. 1833, Dr. Howard was elected resident medical 
officer to the Manchester workhouse. In this esta- 
blishment he had still further opportunities of pursu- 
ing his profession, and particularly of becoming prac- 
tically acquainted with the physiognomy of disease, 
and of rendering himself familiar with the baneful 
effects of poverty and distress. In April 1834 his 
hospital duties were again interrupted by ill health ; 
an attack of rheumatic fever obliged him to suspend 
his labours for several months; and when he re- 
turned to his appointment, he was still in a state of 
imperfect health. In Feb. 1838 he resigned his 
situation, having resolved to commence practice in 
Manchester as a physician; but previously to taking 
up his new position, he spent a short time in visiting 
the hospitals of London and Paris. In April 1839 
Dr. Howard was elected physician to the Ardwick 
and Ancoats Dispensary: an institution which mini- 
sters largely to tle relief of the poor of the district. 

During this year Dr. Howard first appeared as an 
author, in a small publication On the Morbid Effects 
of Deficiency of Food. It will have been seen that Dr. 
Howard bad for many years been diligently employed 
in professional ministrations to the poor ; and he could 
not but feel how intimately their diseases, and even 
their whole moral and physical condition, are con- 
nected with the actual privations which their circun- 
stances impose. This, therefore, was the subject 











which first engaged his pen, and which always con- | Howard was deficient in sensibility. His attach- 








tinued seriously to oceupy his mind. His known in- | ments were strong and lasting ; and his sense of pro- 
terest in these inquiries afterwards induced the Poor- | priety delicate, even to fastidiousness. In manners, 


Law Commissioners to request his aid in drawing up 


| 


Dr. Howard was so unassuming, and his opinions 


a report as to the extent to which contagious dis- | were so quietly and unostentatiously given, that those 


eases prevail amongst the labouring classes in Man- | 
chester. This report appeared in June 1840, in the | 
Sanitary Inquiry in England ; and at a later period, | 
a communication from Dr. Howard on a kindred sub- | 
ject was inserted in Mr. Adshead’s pamphlet on the | 
distressed state of the labouring classes in Man- | 
chester. 

In March 1842, on the death of Dr. Pendlebury, 
Dr. Howard was enabled to obtain the appointment 
of physician to the infirmary, for which he had pre- 
viously been an unsuccessful competitor. In March 
1844, contrary to his own wishes, but by the advice 
of his friends, he aceepted the office of physician to 
the Haydock Lodge Lunatic Asylum. He had after- 
wards reason to regret bis connection with this 
establishment ; for, as his visits were made of neces- 
sity at considerable intervals—though always regu- 
larly, and in aceordance with the agreement entered 
into—he found it impossible properly to superintend 
the care of the inmates ; and, not approving of the 
manner in which affairs were conducted, and yet feel- 
ing his responsibility, he was led to resign after much 
mental uneasiness. In the autumn of this year, he 
was appointed lecturer on the practice of physic to 
the Manchester Royal School of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 

Dr. Howard did not excel as a lecturer, using the 
term in relation to the vird voce communication of 
knowledge. His lectures were prepared with great 
care and labour, well digested, well arranged, and 
fairly in accordance with the recent doctrines of the 
day. But more is needed in a lecturer than this ac- 
curacy and system ; there is the mode of delivery, the 
look, the gesture, the happy seizing on the principal 
features of the subject, which give that sort of intel- 
ligence between the pupils and the lecturer which may 
be said, not altogether figuratively, ‘‘ to speak 
volumes.’? But if Dr. Howard did not possess that 
happy and half colloquial mode of delivery which 
makes the knowledge it imparts as impressive as it is 
entertaining, he possessed those sterling qualities 
which must always demand respect and secure atten- 
tion. He was so regular in his attendance, so cour- 
teous in his manners, so anxious to promote the in- 
terest of his pupils, and so full and accurate in his 
preparations for the class, that it was impossible not 
to attach the greatest value to his teachings. Asa 
clinical lecturer, Dr. Howard appeared to greater ad- 
vantage. The correct idea which he entertained of 
the requirements of the clinical teacher is evident 
from an Introductory Lecture which he published on 
first entering upon these duties. Besides the general 
course of lectures on the practice of physic, and the 
clinical lectures delivered at the Infirmary, Dr. 
Howard gave a separate course upon auscultation ; 
a subject to which he had given especial attention, 
and on which his opinions possessed a standard 
value. 

Though Dr. Howard could not be regarded as an 
original scientific investigator, he was always desirous 
of keeping pace with the advancement of the day in 
those departments of natural knowledge which are 
collateral to medicine ; and he had connected him- 
self with all the principal institutions in the town of 
Manchester which are designed to promote the ex- 
tension of science. Amongst these we may mention 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, the Geologi- 
cal Society, the Medical Society, the Medico-Ethbical 
Society, &c. &c. Dr. Howard was also far from 
being inattentive to the cultivation of language and 
literature, the study of which seemed to relieve him 
from severer or more anxious occupations, as well as 
to enlarge his ideas and adorn his mind. 

Perhaps if one thing more than another charac- 
terised the temper of Dr. Howard’s mind, it was his 
love of sincerity, and his perfect freedom from the 
common cant of artificial life. This operated no 
doubt in some degree against his immediate or rapid 
success; but it secured to him a feeling of internal 
honesty and truthfulness which reacted beneficially 
on his thoughts and actions. It was laying the 
foundation of a reputation, both with the profession 
and the public, which would ultimately have placed 
him in the highest scale in general estimation. He 
was far from being a sanguine man; probably he 
wanted more of what has been called the poetic tem- 
perament. More warmth of temper would, in our 
estimation, have given expression to a character 
otherwise almost perfect. But could we have added 
this without destroying that calm complacency and 
cool judgment which we so much admired in this 
amiable physician. 

Let it not, however, be understood that Dr. 








who consulted him might almost be led to suppose 
that his suggestions were self-evident, and not the 
result of mature study and reflection. His tone of 
voice was generally low and kind, with that friendly, 
and familiar sort of modulation, which always wins 
upon the confidence. i 

His religious feelings were manifested chiefly in the 
impulse they gave to his practical exertions for the 
benefit of others. This is not the place to enter fully 
into the subject of religious convictions or belief ; 
but we think it only right—lest the omission should 
be wrongly interpreted—to state that he was neither 
inattentive himself to the cultivation of piety, nor 
did he underrate the consolations it affords. 

Dr. Howard’s position then, considered thus asa 
lecturer, as a practitioner, as a scholar, and as a phi- 
lanthropist, embodies all we could well expect or desire 
to complete the character of a physician. But know- 
ledge passes away; and the proudest success even of 
good men is not of long duration. At the period of 
his greatest usefulness, he became the subject of an 
extremely painful disease. He was called upon to 
contemplate his own death, when he had just come 
within the reach of all that a sensible man can well 
desire to attain. He bore his sufferings with quiet 
resolution. They were great and long continued ; he 
never desponded, however, but was willing to be en- 
couraged against hope, and always received with at- 
tention and confidence the professional services of his 
friends, Dr. Lyon and Mr. Beever. At length life 
became burdensome ; he sought change of place ; and 
after spending a short period with his valued friend 
Mr. Gaskell, at Lancaster, he went to York, where 
his parents now reside, and expired on the 9th of 
April. He was buried at the cemetery near that city. 
—Abridged from the British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. 

et eel 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES, 

Fores, Edward, esq. F.R.S, Professor of Botany in King’s 
College, London, te Emily Marianne, youngest daughter 
of the late Major-General Sir Charles Ashworth, K.C.B. 
K.T.S. on Thursday, the 31st ult. at Boldre Church, 
Hants, by the Rev. Sir George Burrard, bart. chaplain in 
ordinary to her Majesty. 

DEATAS. 

HAMMOND.—Lately at New York, Mr. J. W. Hammond, 
lessee for a short time of Drury Lane Theatre, and cele- 
brated for his humorous travesties of Othel/o and other 
pieces of broad farce. He has left a wife and large family 
wholly unprovided for. 

PeAsE.—On the 18th inst. at Rectory-place, Woolwich, 
after a lingering illness, Mr. William Pease, late of the 
Royal Laboratory, and Professor of Mathematical Drawing, 
&e. aged 49. 

PoLHiLL.—On the 20th instant, at Ramsgate, Captain Pol- 
hill, celebrated in the dramatic world as the lessee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, where he squandered some 60,000/, 
or 70,000/. and also well known politically as the member 
for Bedford. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
Tue American expedition to the Dead Sea has ended 
in convincing the industrious explorers that the 
marvellous tales of this distant region are entirely 
incorrect. The patridge feeds along the poisonous 
shore, and the duck skims over the pestilential 
waters, near which, according to the received legend, 
no animal thing could live. The party sounded the 
sea in all its parts to the depth of 600 fathoms, and 
found the bottom crystallized salt. They lived in a 
bitumen region for two months, and are reported 
well and cheerful. Whether they saw the Cities of 
the Plain is not yet announced ; but a journal of the 
expedition is, we believe, forthcoming. The 
library of the Louvre has been opened to the pub- 
lic—which will now be the great general gallery of 
the nation. The library consists of thirteen 
rooms; three of which are filled with works pub- 
lished by subscription, and which are unbound. 
The original letter (unfortunately imperfect) from 
Robert Burns to Peter Hill the bookseller in Edin- 
burgh, containing his well-known and indignant 
apostrophe to poverty, was sold on Thursday last 
at Messrs. Puttick aid Simpson’s rooms for 
51. 2s. 6d. In the same lot was a letter from Gil- 
bert Burns to Messrs. Cadell and Davies the book- 
sellers in the Strand, asking 500/. for the loan of 
his name to the new edition of his brother’s works 
which he professed to superintend,—and for which, 
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after all, he was able to do so very little. There 
is reason to believe that Gilbert Burns received 
this sum—as’ much as, or more perhaps than, 
his brother received from the subscription-edi- 
tion of his poems and the small profits which 
Creech his bookseller was able to transmit to him 
from time to time. 
cece Sh a 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott’s (J. S.C.) Kings and Queens, crown 8vo. 
6s. cl.—Alison’s (Miss M. A.) First Lessons in 
English Grammar, 8th ed. 9d.—Armstrong’s (T.) 
Current Hand Copies, oblong, 2s. 6d. sewed.— 
Arnold’s (T. K.) Larger Greek Grammar, 2nd edit. 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Arthur’s (T. S.) Lovers and Hus- 
bands, royal 32mo. 1s. sewed. 

Boat (The) and the Caravan, 2nd edit. 12mo. 7s. cl. 
—Brees’s (S. C.) Second Series of Railway Prac- 
tice, 2nd edit. 27, 12s. 6d.—Brunton’s (Rev. A.) 
Forms for Public Worship in Scotland, fe. 6s. cl.— 
Buller’s Acts on Parochial Debts, by Archbold, 
12mo,. 2s. sewed.—Brodie’s (Rev. K.) Discourses, 
Doctrinal, &c. crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Copley’s (E.) Cottage Comforts, &c. 19th edit. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Cornwell’s (J.) School Atlas, coloured, 
12mo. 4s. cl. 

Denham’s (Rev. J. F.) Spelling and Reading, Part 
III. 3rd edit. 1s. 6d.—Display, a Tale, by Jane 
Taylor, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Ecclesiological Notes on the Isle of Man, &c. fe. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Ellis’s (A. J.) Plea for Phonetic 
Spelling, 2nd edit. 8vo. 1s, 6d. sd.—Engineer and 
Contractor’s Pocket-Book for 1849, 12mo., 6s. roan 
tuck. 

Fairfax Correspondence, Memoirs of the Reign of 
Charles I. 8vo. 30s.—First Report on the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Gairdner’s (W.T.) Pathology of the Kidney, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. sewed.—Genoveva of Brabant, square, 2s. 
cl. sewed.—Grey’s. (Dr.) Memoria Technica, by 
Todd, 18mo., 2s. 6d. cl.— Greek Verses of Shrews- 
bury School, 2nd edit. crown 8vo. 8s. ci. 

Hand-Book of Young Artists in Oil Painting, new 
edit. post 8vo. 8s. cl.—Harrison’s (Rev. W.) Col- 
lection of Tunes and Chants, imp. 8vo. 5s. 64.— 
Herbert’s (H. W.) Field Sports in the United 
States, 2 vols. 21s. cl.—Hogg’s Weekly Instruc- 
tor, Vol. I, New Series, royal Svo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Huxtable’s (Rev. E.) The Ministry of St. John 
the Baptist, 4s. 6d. 

James’s (J. A.) The Church in Earnest, 2nd edit. fe. 
8vo. 4s. cl.—Jean’s (W. H.) Hand-Book for the 
Stars, 2ad edit. royal 8vo. 3s. 6d.—Jerram’s (Mrs.) 
oe Own Story Book, 5th edit. square 16mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Knowles’s (Mrs. J. R.) The Crochet Scrap-Book, 
square, 6d. sewed. 

Lectures on the Physical and Social Condition of the 
People, 12mo. 1s.—Leslie’s Case stated between 
England and Rome, 12mo. 2s. bound.—Lindley’s 
(J.) Glossary of Botanical Terms, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
sewed.—Lonefellow’s (H. W.) Hyperion, Vol. I. 
royal 32mo. 1s. sewed.—Lumley’s (W. G.) Manual 
for Relieving Officers, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Maclauren’s (J.) Form of Process in Scotland, Vol. 
I. 2nd edit. 9s. 6d.—Markham’s (Mrs.) History of 
England, new edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Maskell 
(Rev. W.) on Holy Baptism, 20d edit. 8vo. 15s. 
cl.—Mayhew (Brothers), The Image of his Father, 
post 8vo. 7s. cl.—Mildred Vernon, by Hamilton 
Murray, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl— Mungeam’s 
(J. J.) Observations on the Teeth, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
cl. sewed. 

Neander’s (Dr.) History of Christian Religion, Vol. 
III. 8vo. 9s. cl.—New Illustrated Hand-Book to 
Folkestone, fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 

O’Connor’s (A. C.) Monopoly the Cause of all Evil, 
3 vols. 8vo. 32s. 6d.—Oldhausen’s (H.) Commen- 
tary on the Gospels, Vol. II. Svo. 9s. cl.—Oppor- 
tunity, by the Rev. G. A. Hamilton, 16mo. 1s. cl. 
sewed.—Overton’s (Rey. C.) Cottage Lectures, 
2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Path of Life (The), an Allegory, fe.2s. 6d. cl.— Pear] 
(The) of Days, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Pocket 
andthe Stud (The), by Harry Hieover, fe. 8vo. 
5s. half-bound.— Porter (W. H.) On Savings 
Banks, 2 parts 8vo. 4s. sewed.—Potter (Dr.) On 
Church Government, 1 vol. 12mo. 2s. bds.—Put- 
nam’s (G. P.) American Facts, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Rest in Christ; or, the Crucifix and the Cross, 18mo. 
6d. sewed.—Revelation of Jesus Christ, on three 
sheets, 8d.; on rollers, 5s. 6d. 

Serle’s (A.) Hore Solitarie, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. bds.— 
Sherlock’s (Bishop) Use and Intent of Prophecy, 
12mo. 1s. bound.—Simmonite’s (W. J.) Medical 
Botany, 12mo. 3s. cl. — Slight’s (Rev. H. S.) 
Zalmon and Hadassab, fc. Syo. 10s, 6d. cl. — 





Smith’s (Rev. J.) The Voice of Mercy, 32mo. 
1s. 6d. cl.—Songs of Christian Chivalry, &e, fe. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Steen’s (Rev. J.) Treatise on 
Mental Arithmetic, 2nd ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Universal History on Scripture Principles, Vol. III. 
fc. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 











Co Readers and Correspondents. 


‘An O_p Supscriper.’’—The works are almost com- 
pleted, and want only some negotiations in progress with 
the Commissioners of Sewers. The letter was not noticed, 
only because the Editor was taking a Continental tour. 

“A Constant READER.’’—We do not know, nor have we 
the means of answering his query. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UROPEAN CLUB, 13, George-street, 


Hanover-square.—Gentlemen desirous of becoming 
MEMBERS of the EUROPEAN CLUB will be furnished 
with a copy of the Rules, and any other information re- 
specting it, by applying personally or by post to the Secre- 
tary at the Club. 

The Dining and Coffee-room Provisions will be of the 
best description and rival the most renowned restaurants 
on the continent in variety, style, and moderation of 
charges. 

Entrance fee, 107, 10s. ; Annual Subscription, 6/. 6s. The 
Annual Subscription will be 5/. 5s. to Members who reside 
more than twenty-five miles from London. 








ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 

Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 

RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 

the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofala. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 
&c. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 


EALTH RESTORED WITHOUT 

MEDICINE !—CONSTIPATION and DYSPEPSIA 
(INDIGESTION), the main causes of Biliousness, Nervous- 
ness, Liver Complaint, Nervous Headaches, Asthma, 
Low Spirits, Spleen, &c. effectually REMOVED from the 
system, by a permanent restoration of the digestive func- 
tions to their primitive vigour, without purging, inconve- 
nience, pain, or expense, by 

THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD: 

A Farina derived from an African Plant, and imported by 
Dv Barry and Co. 75, New Bond-street, London. 
The only Food which does not turn acid upon, or distend, 
a weak stomach, and a threepenny meal of which, saves four 
times its value in other Food; hence effecting a saving 

instead of causing an expense. 

‘** Imperial Ukase.—Russian Consulate-General in Great 

Britain. 
** London, the 2nd of December, 1847. 

‘*The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 
Du Barry and Co. that the powders (the Revalenta Arabiea) 
they had enclosed in their petition to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, have, Jy imperial permission, been forwarded to the 
Minister of the Imperial Palace.’’ 

‘* Stapleford Park, near Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 

“*Sir,—I have taken the Revalenta Food for the last ten 
days, and beg to tender you my most grateful thanks for 
your kind advice; the benefit I have derived in so short 
a time is very far beyond my expectations: the pain at the 
pit of the stomach quite left me after taking your Food three 
days, and the effect on the bowels has also been very favour- 
able; I feel much less pain in my head, back, and legs. I 
sleep much better, and feel refreshed from it. My appetite 
is much better. I heartily thank you for your kind atten- 
tion, and shall take every opportunity of recommending this 
excellent Food to any one that may be suffering from the 
same complaint, &c. &c. 

** T remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“*MorGAn STRICKLAND, 
** At the Earl of Harborough’s.’’ 


“ Athol-street, Perth, May 2, 1848. 
‘** Some time has now elapsed since the lady (who had been 
an invalid for thirteen years with want of digestion, accom- 
panied with cough and general prostration of strength) for 
whom I procured your Arabica Food, has been using it daily 
as directed, and I am happy to say that it has produced a 
most salutary change in her system, &c. &c. 
; ‘*JaMES PorrTer.”’ 
* Dear Sir, “ 50, Holborn, London, Dec, 22, 1847. 
‘*Thave much pleasure in éforming you that I have 
derived considerable Benefit from the use of the Reyalenta 
Arabica, “A. O. Harris (Optician).” 
** Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 

“* For the last five years I have been in a most de- 
plorable condition of health, having been subject during that 
period to most severe pains in the back, chest, right and left 
sides, which produced vomiting almost daily ° 

** Next to God I owe youagreat debt of gratitude for the 
prospect of health now opened before me. I therefore thank 
you most sincerely, not only for bringing this invaluable ali- 





ment to my notice, but for other kind advice given me as to 
, &e, 
‘*T remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
Rev.) ‘‘ Tdomas MinsTER.”” 
(Of Farnley Tyas, Yorkshire.) 
‘*3, Sydney-tertace, Reading, Berks, Dec. 9, 1847. 

** I can with confidence recommend it. 

‘* JaMES SHORLAND, late Surgeon, 96th Reg.’ 
“11, Victoria Terrace, Salford, Manchester, 
* January 2, 1848. 

“The benefits I have derived therefrom, in so shorta 
space of time; have exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, &c. “ Jonn Mackay.”’ 

** Winslow, Bucks, Jan. 22, 1848, 

**T have foundit to be a simple, though very effica- 
cious and pleasant food, doing good | to my own and others’ 
functional disorders. 

** Yours, dear Sir, vety truly, 
(Rev.) ‘‘ CHarves Kerr. 

** A Monsieur Du Barry.’’ (Of Great Harwood.) 

‘* 9, Antiqua-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 3; 1848. 

‘* T have derived very considerable benefit from the usé 
of it. ** ARTHUR MACARTHUR.’ 

** 72, Leeds-street, Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1848. 

“Thanks to the Revalenta Food, I have been entirely re- 
lieved, in a very short time, from the most distressing symp- 
toms of Indigestion, Low Spirits, Despondency, &c. and 
which for two years had resisted the most active treatment, 
&e, &e. “THomas WALLS.’’ 

“* High-street, Maryport, Cumberland, May 18, 1848. 

‘‘ GENTLEMEN,—It is now three “weeks since I tried your 
‘ Revalenta Arabica,’ and Iam happy to say that it has had 
the desired effect, in restoring me to health again, &c. &c. 

* ANTHONY KITCHEN.”? 
** Wymondham, Norfolk, May 10, 1848. 

‘‘GENTLEMEN,—I am happy to inform you, that through 
the divine blessing upon the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food,’ I 
am much better, although I have taken it only four or five 
days. I can safely say, that it has had a better effect upon 
the stomach and bowels than all the medicine I have taken 
for the last four months. I have had the advice and attend- 
ance of one Physician and four Surgeons, but none of them 
have been able to do so much for me as has been done in so 
short a time by the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food.’ 

* Ropert WoopDBINE.”” 

** Messrs. Du Barry and Co.’’ 

Agents in London: Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent. 
street ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 181 and 182, Piccadilly. 

Discovered, grown, and imported by DU BARRY andCoO, 
75, New Bond-street, London. 

In canisters of 4lb. at 11s., 10lb. at 22s.; super refined 
quality, 4lb. 22s., and sib, 33s. suitably packed for all 
climates, 

Eight and ten pound canisters forwarded by them, on 
receipt of Post-Office order, carriage free to any Town or 
Railroad Station connected by rail with London, and to 
any Port in Scotland or Ireland connected with London 
by steam or sailing vessels. 

*,* Tug TRaveE SupPLiED. 

A Popular Treatise on ‘‘ Indigestion and Constipation,’’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive Organs 
without Medicine,’’ by Du Barry and Co. forwarded by them, 
post free, on receipt of letter-stamps for 8d. People’s Copy ; 
or 2s. Court Copy. 


CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Cure of Fistulous Sores and Pleurisy. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Robert Calvert, Chemist, 
|Stokesley, dated September 3rd, 1847. 
To Professor Holloway. 

Sir,—Mr. Thompson, National Schoolmaster of this town, 
desires me to send you the particulars of his son, who had 
been bad for three years and a half, and has received the 
greatest benefit by the use of your Pills and Ointment. He 
is of a scrofulous constitution: a pleurisy had left a large 
collection of matter in the chest, this eventually formed a 
passage through the wales of the chest, and ended in three 
fistulous sores which discharged large quantities of pus, 
when he was induced to try your Pills and Ointment, at this 
date he was apparently in a dying condition; the stomach 
rejected every thing it took. Your Pills and Ointment had 
the effect of completely curing both the cough and stomach 
affections, his strength and flesh are also restored, his appe- 
tite keen, and digestion good. There is every prospect that 
a little further continuance of your medicines will finish the 
cure. (Signed) ROBERT CALVERT. 
THE TESTIMONY OF A PHYSICIAN IN THE CURE 

OF SKIN DISEASES. 
Copy of a Letter from W. E. Powell, M.D. 16, Blessington- 
street, Dublin, dated February 9th, 1847. 
To Professor Holloway. 

Dear Sir,—Having devoted my attention for some years 
to cutaneous or skin diseases, I think it but right to inform 
you that I have in various cases recommended the use of 
your Pills and Ointment, and inverialy found them to have 
the most perfect effect in removing those diseases. 

(Signed) W. E. POWELL, M.D. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
at 1s. 14d. 2s. Qd., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s, and 33s, each. 
There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger 
sizes. 

N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each Pot and Box. 
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